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Homing Pigeons Dependable 


ITH the invention of the tele- 

graph it was thought the use 

of Pigeons as messengers 

would in time be discontinued. 

But since the World War the value 

of Pigeons has taken on a new sig- 

nificance. During the war it was 

proven many times that Pigeons are 

more dependable than either the tele- 
graph, telephone, or radio. 

“Pigeons are always flying home- 
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BY CLARA J. DAVIS, (Ore.) 


Oregon State Fair in 1892 and was 
instrumental in helping to organize 
the first Pigeon Racing Club in Port- 
land, in 1904. 

He now has about sixty Racing 
Pigeons besides many other kinds of 
Pigeons which he raises for show pur- 
poses. “Raising Homing Pigeons is 
a hobby that parents would do well 
to encourage their boys to take up,” 
says Mr. Limerick. “It is not only 











Mr. Limerick feeding the Pigeons 


ward,” says J. P. Limerick, President 
of the Oregon Pigeon Racing Club. 
“Many people do not understand that. 
They seem to think the Birds will take 
Messages anywhere. But it is the 
homing instinct that makes them valu- 
able. 

“No matter where they are taken, 
they will go home if they are at all 
able to travel. Sometimes hunters 
shoot into them and farmers shoot 
them, thinking they are a flock of 
Birds that will destroy their crops. 
More often it is Hawks that delay 
them. Airplanes used to frighten 
them, but the planes have become such 
familiar objects now that they do not 
bother.” 

Mr. Limerick has probably raised 
Homing Pigeons longer than anyone 
in Oregon. He showed Birds at the 
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Messengers 


pleasant and profitable, but is very 
educational.” 

There is a thrill in watching for 
Pigeons to come in during a race. 
The watchers hardly speak for fear 
of frightening the little things when 
they do appear, then as suddenly a 
flock of Pigeons, or maybe one lone 
Pigeon, will apparently drop right out 
of the sky and alight on the landing 
board of the loft. Then is when the 
watchers almost hold their breath. 
Often the Birds will sit for some time 
on the landing board, leisurely plum- 
ing themselves, blissfully unconscious 
of the fact that their owner is waiting 
anxiously, almost prayerfully, for 
them to go into the loft so he can 
record the time of arrival. 


According to the rules of the game, 
no time can be recorded until the 
Birds are trapped. The least noise 
or move by anyone while the Birds 
sit on the landing board, is apt to send 
them up into the sky again. Even a 
slight change in the scenery of the 
surrounding dooryard will send the 
Birds off as soon as they discover it. 
And they are so very observing! 

One man dug up a Rosebush and 
transplanted it in another place while 
the Birds were out. When they re- 


A flock of Pigeons owned by J. P. Limerick, President of the Oregon Pigeon Racing Club 
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turned they refused to go into the 
loft. 

One feature that makes this form 
of sport differ from other races, is the 
fact that while most races are put on 
for the mere pleasure of seeing who 
will win, these Pigeons are being 
raced for the purpose of training them 
to be useful as messenger carriers. 

Mr. Limerick has one pair of Hom- 
ing Pigeons whose parents were raised 
in England. These Birds were given 
him by a German sea captain who 
found a flock of eighteen Pigeons four 
hundred and fifty miles off the coast 
of Ireland. The Birds lighted on the 
captain’s ship and he succeeded in 
capturing six of them. He kept them 
on the ship and raised their young. 
It was a pair of these youngsters 
that he gave to Mr. Limerick. Mr. 
Limerick traced the record of the 
Birds, through the National Pigeon 
Association, and found the parents 
had been owned by a man in England. 
They were flying in a race from 
France to England and had become 
lost at sea. 

When the training of young Hom- 
ing Pigeons is begun, they are first 
taken only a few blocks from home to 
be liberated. In a few days they are 
taken a few more blocks and the dis- 
tance is gradually increased until they 
are flying about one hundred miles. 
The second year Birds are taken out 
one hundred miles at a time and the 
distance gradually increased. 

During the Mississippi River flood 
of 1927 many Pigeons brought mes- 
sages from refuge boats and relief 
planes. When planes are forced down 
on the sea or desert, Pigeons are the 


most reliable sources of sending mes- 
sages for relief. A Pigeon will get 
to the loft where he started from 
every time unless he is absolutely un- 
able to travel; and this usually means 
death, fer a Pigeon will not cease his 
efforts to get home as long as there 
is life in his body. He will not even 
stop to get food, but will race for 
home, sometimes arriving in a half- 
starved condition. 

Since long flights by air have be- 
come popular the importance of Hom- 
ing Pigeons has been recognized many 
times. And some of the things that 
these little Birds will accomplish are 
truly wonderful! 

During the last week of August, 
1928, one Pigeon flew from Havana, 
Cuba, to Washington, D. C., a distance 
of eleven hundred and seventy-five 
miles. This was done in twelve days; 
and this means days only, for Pigeons 
do not fly at night. The trip included 
a jump of one hundred fifty miles over 
water the first thing. Eighteen Birds 
were liberated in this race, and but 
one succeeded in making the distance. 
Many people had declared it was a 
thing that could not be done, but this 
one Bird, Eureka by name, proved 
that it could do the seemingly im- 
possible. 

Imagine, if you can, the surprise 
and pride of the owner of this Bird, 
when, after a long and probably hope- 
less wait, he suddenly sees little 
Eureka come swooping down to the 
landing board of his loft. It is said 
that when he walked into the office 
at headquarters with the racing clock 
he was so overwhelmed he could not 
speak. And who can blame him? 





Growing Good Root Crops 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


OOD root crops may be consid- 

ered the most important prod- 

ucts of the garden; not neces- 
sarily the ones having the largest food 
value, but the ones that are available 
over a long period of time; in fact, 
practically the entire twelve months. 
Good root crops are not like Topsy. 
They do not “just grow,” rather they 
have to be grown, and good care is 
well repaid. 

The best soil for crops of this class 
is one that is deep and easily-worked; 
well supplied with humus; and with 
plenty of available potash and other 
plant foods. Most of the root crops 
do best when a crop growing above 
ground is produced on the land in 
alternate years. Gardeners find this 
a good plan to follow, that is, alter- 
nating the root crops and the fruit 
and leaf crops. The one exception to 
this rule is the Onion, which seems to 
thrive better on the same ground year 
after year. If it is possible to control 
the maggots, no change is needed for 
the Onion. 

Our ordinary root crops are Beets, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Radishes 


and Onions. A few others are spar- 
ingly cultivated and are worth while 
to add variety to the garden products. 
Turnips and Radishes should have new 
ground, if possible. Maggots are 
particularly partial to these crops and 
will ruin them, when plantings are 
made on soil that has been tilled year 
after year. Better use a new patch 
every year for these crops. They 
should also be grown quickly, except 
in the case of the Winter Turnip or 
Ruta Baga. This requires a longer 
season of growth, or approximately 
four months. 

Beets are best in the smaller stages 
of growth. Successive plantings 
should be made in order to have a sup- 
ply of tender roots during the Sum- 
mer. The winter supply should be 
grown from plantings made in July. 
Beets of the early-maturing type are 
best for spring-planting, but Detroit 
Dark Red is a better type for winter 
use. Some gardeners prefer the Long 
Smooth or Half-Long varieties for 
winter use. The only thing to be said 
in their favor is that they are better 
keepers than the round varieties. A 
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half-grown Beet is better for the table 
than those of larger size, in fact this 
is true of almost all root crops. 

Carrots and Parsnips require deep 
soil. The former should be sown at 
various times during the Spring, and 
the winter supply provided for by a 
July planting. Small Carrots are 
better than fully-grown roots. The 
French varieties are of better quality 
than some of the sorts which produce 
larger crops. Chantenay is a favorite, 
while Nantes is still better, being al- 
most without the usual green core. 
French Horn is an early variety some- 
times planted for summer use. It is 
almost the shape of a Turnip. 

The Parsnip requires a longer sea- 
son for production. The seed should 
be planted early in the Spring and the 
roots will be ready for use during the 
Fall and Winter. It is so hardy that 
it may be left in the ground over 
Winter and dug in the Spring. Early 
Spring is the season when Parsnips 
are at their best, when they are taken 
right out of the ground. Parsnip seed 
is slow in germinating. It is a good 
plan to sow a few early Radish seed 
in the rows. These sprout quickly 
and point out the rows so cultivation 
may be started before the Parsnip 
plants appear. 

The Oyster Plant or Salsify should 
be planted at the same time as the 
Parsnip. It likewise requires a long 
season and is at its best the next 
Spring, as it withstands the Winter 
in the ground and is improved by 
freezing. The White Salsify is the 
sort usually grown but the Black or 
Scorzonera is equally good. It is not 
quite as satisfactory to grow, how- 
ever, requiring more attention and 
better soil. 

Onions are easily grown from sets. 
They are a little more difficult to pro- 
duce from seed. The sets are small 
Onions grown the previous year. 
These are harvested and dried out. 
The next year they are set in the 
ground and grown to a good size. 
If Onions are grown from seed, they 
must be planted early and the seed 
bed kept free from weeds. Enormous 
crops may be grown. 

The Radish is in the main a crop 
that can be grown in a few weeks. 
New ground is best, as the soil in- 
fested with maggots is fatal. The 
early round varieties are best for suc- 
cessive plantings, with White Icicle 
almost equally good in quality, but re- 
quiring a longer season to mature. 
Winter Radishes are grown by some 
gardeners. These are stored like 
Beets and Carrots. 


Two root crops not commonly grown 
are Hamburg Parsley and Celeriac. 
The former resembles a Parsnip in 
growth and is used during the Winter. 
It imparts a fine flavor to soups and 
stews and is well worth growing in a 
limited way. Celeriac is a kind of 
Celery with a large root. It is used 
wherever the flavor of Celery is de- 
sired in soups, and may also be 
cooked in various ways. 
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A Plant that Stopped Navigation 


(From Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


\ , 7 HILE it is a well-known fact that 
wild plants often multiply so rap- 
idly as to render the land useless 
for any purpose until they have been 
eradicated, it is not so well known that 
certain water plants are likewise capable 
of emulating the familiar weed patch, 
making it necessary to expend much 
time and money in destroying them. In 
salt water the familiar “Sargasso Sea,” 
with fables concerning the trapping of 
vessels and their ultimate decay, fur- 
nishes an example of how marine plants, 
through the action of favorable currents, 
may accumulate in great masses and by 
a process of vegetable division perpetu- 
ate themselves. That the same thing 
may occur in fresh water is not so well 
known, and that the so-called “Water 
Hyacinth” (FHichhornia speciosa) with 
its attractive blue flowers could cause 
so much damage to navigation and com- 
merce that the United States Govern- 
ment was compelled to take drastic 
measures to remove it, seems scarcely to 
be credited. Yet here we have another 
example of a plant escaping from culti- 
vation and becoming a serious pest. 
The Water Hyacinth was long culti- 
vated in Florida as an ornamental plant, 
being used in pools both in greenhouses 


and outdoors. It appears that about 
1890 a certain pond in the vicinity of 
Palatka, Florida, was cleaned out and 
the plants growing there thrown into 
the St. Johns River. Within five years 
a solid mass of Water Hyacinths entirely 
covered the surface of the river for 
nearly twenty-five miles, and steamboats 


caught in the entangled plants could 
make no progress. The pest has been by 
no means confined to Florida. G. S. 


Jenman, Government Botanist in George- 
town (British Guiana), in an article 
published in The Gardener’s Chronicle 
(1888), says: 


“The water in the canals and trenches of the 
town and the estates varies from 2-5 feet in 
depth, and in the parts of the rivers that are 
occupied it is several feet deeper. But in dis- 
used trenches on the sugar estates, that are more 
or less silted up, plants are found in patches, or 
mixed with sedges and grass here and there, and 
in these trenches the roots penetrate the mud on 
which the plants rest. But by far the greater 
part of the vast abundance of Zichhornia speciosa 
found in the colony—and also that which is most 
luxuriant—is in deep water, where the roots can- 
not reach the ground. In such situations it is 
gregarious, and like several of the other plants 
I have mentioned, is rarely, or very little, mixed 
with the other weeds, and forms glorious unbroken 
sheets, in its earlier stages of growth displaying 
a wealth of pale green foliage, and subsequently 
of delicate azure-blue bloom. On the Canje River 
large masses frequently break away from the 
main colonies that line the river, and, meeting 




















Successive Stages in the wilting of Water Hyacinth Flowers 


Photographs taken at 24-hour intervals. Notice rapid growth of leaf at base of flower stalk. 
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together, block the entire width of the river, and 
greatly impede navigation. ... ” 

And in another place he states: 

“It is estimated that about 25,000 dollars are 
spent in this colony every year in keeping down 
this and other aquatic weeds in the canals, and 
trenches ; for so slight is the fall or gradient avail- 
able, that a covering of weeds in the draining 
trenches almost entirely stops the flow, and in 
the navigation trenches, by which the cane are 
transported from fields to the manufactory, pas- 
sage would be impossible if the Eichhornias were 
not cleared away.” 

Also T. A. F. Darker reported in 1901 
that at Ipswich, Queensland, a single 
year’s growth of Water Hyacinth in the 
River Bremer extended over an area 
three-quarters of a mile long and a half 
mile wide. Naturally all navigation was 
stopped until the plants could be re- 
moved. 

The reason for the rapid spread of this 
plant is readily understood when its 
method of propagation is learned. It is 
the habit of Eichhornia to send out stems 
or stolons branching in every direction 
from the mother plant, and on the tips 
of these stolons new plants are formed. 
The connecting stolon may break or de- 
cay when the young plants grow inde- 
pendently. If, however, the stolons re- 
main intact the parent plant may form 
the center of a colony of plants covering 
a considerable area, thus forming a solid 
mass on the surface of the water on 
which birds and even larger animals 
may make their way. The reason this 
mass does not sink with its own weight 
to the bottom is that in addition to its 
expanded surface the stems of the leaves 
are swollen into spherical or egg-shaped 
bladders which act as reservoirs for air, 
thus assisting the plant to float and also 
preventing its being turned over by the 
wind. 

There are some five or six species be- 
longing to the genus Eichhornia, one be- 
ing native to Africa and the remainder 
to South America. While the common 
Water Hyacinth (EKichhornia speciosa), 
seen at the Garden and in pools in parks 
in and about St. Louis, produces pale 
violet flowers, there are other varieties 
with rosy lilac and bright blue blossoms. 
In one species (E. paniculata) the 
bladders are not formed on the leaf stem, 
and this has been regarded as an in- 
dication that the Water Hyacinth was 
originally a land plant and has grad- 
ually adapted itself to life in the open 
water. Professor Boresch, of Prague, 
has been working on this theory for sev- 
eral years, and has experimented with 
E. speciosa to find out whether it could 
be adapted to life in soil. He has proved 
that the size of the bladders depends 
upon different factors, such as light, 
shade, temperature, and the consistency 
of the medium in which the plants were 
grown. In general, he found that the 
leaf stalks became elongated when the 
plants were kept shaded or exposed to 
higher temperature. When the plants 
were grown in pots in very moist soil, 
so that that there was formed a wide- 
spread root-system which anchored 
them in the soil, the leaf stalks were 
stretched to such an extent that the 
bladders disappeared completely. If the 
plants be kept floating free on the sur- 
face of the water, or exposed to full day- 
light, or kept in lower temperature, large 
bladders are formed and the leaves be- 
come smaller. Between these two ex- 
tremes there are various grades of 
transition which may be noted in the de- 
velopment of Water Hyacinth plants in 
the greenhouse. If a single plant be 
placed in a tank of water sixteen te 
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twenty inches in depth and two to three 
feet in width, it is forced to keep itself 
floating on the surface, with the result 
that the bladders become large and the 
leaf blades smaller. As soon as young 
plants are formed, producing a coherent 
growth, the stability of this colony be- 
comes greater and the individual plants 
are able to increase the size of the leaf 
blades. Finally, under favorable condi- 
tions during one season, the growth will 
have spread all over the surface of the 
water, the plants being so crowded that 
they form a solid mass. If the shape 
and size of the leaves be compared with 
those of the mother-plant when it was 
planted, it will be noticed that the stalks 
are more elongated, the blades larger 
and the bladders more slender. Often 
only a slight swelling marks the place 
where under different conditions a large 
egg- or sphere-shaped bladder would ap- 
pear. This experiment demonstrates the 
ability of the plant to respond quickly 
to different conditions, thus carrying on 
the “struggle for existence” more suc- 
cessfully. 

Another phenomenon worth observing 
by those interested in plant life is the 
behavior of the flower stalks. As men- 
tioned above, E. speciosa forms loose 
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spikes with about eight blossoms. These 
blossoms last only for one day and wilt 
at or shortly after sunset. Figs. 1-6, 
shows the successive stages in the wilting 
of the flower, the photographs being 
taken at 24-hour intervals. As soon as 
the inflorescence starts wilting the upper 
portion of the stalk with the fertilized 
blossoms begins to bend downward 
(fig. 2). When this upper part has 
reached the surface of the water, usually 
after five days, the lower portion of the 
flower stalk commences to bend at the 
base, thus pushing the developing seed- 
pods under the surface of the water 
(fig. 5). This movement stops when 
the lower part of the stalk is level with 
the surface (fig. 6). The upper part 
carrying the seed-pods is then submerged 
in the water at an angle of 45°, the 
seed-pods being covered and protected 
by the extended root system. If for some 
reason the equilibrium of the plant is 
disturbed during this period and the 
flower stalk stands out of the water, the 
bending continues until the lower part 
of the pedicel again is level with the 
surface of the water. This motility lasts 
only as long as the seeds are ripening. 
The whole process of bending requires 
from six to seven days. 





Water 
Hyacinths in 
St. John’s 
River, Florida 

















(From “‘Harper’s Weekly,’’ March 19, 1908.) 
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A year’s 
growth of 
Water 
Hyacinth in 
the River 
Bremer, 
Queensland, 
Australia 





(From ‘‘The Sydney Mail,’’ March 16, 1901. 
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Crape Myrtle Outdoors in 
Southwestern Missouri 


NOTICE that THE FLOWER GROW- 

ERS’ correspondents say that Crape 
Myrtle is too tender to be grown in 
the North. 

When my home was in southwest- 
ern Missouri, we raised the deep-crim- 
son Crape Myrtle. My recollection 
is that our shrub came as a small 
mailing plant from southern Florida. 
Now Missouri has every extreme in 
climate from several degrees above a 
hundred in Summer to as many de- 
grees below zero in cold Winters. I 
had my doubts about making this sub- 
tropical Crape Myrtle live. 


I’ve planted it in the open, in the 
full sun. The soil was a rich, mellow 
loam and the drainage was good. We 
allowed no weeds or grass to encroach 
on its territory. We mulched it with 
grass clippings in hot, dry weather; 
and if the heavens did not send rain, 
once a week we gave the roots a good 
soaking. The shrub grew like a weed. 
After severe frosts, and the leaves 
had fallen, but the ground not yet 
frozen we spread a wheelbarrow full 
of rotted manure over the roots, 
spreading it out well, so that it was 
not all in a heap around the trunk. 
With fear and trembling we left it 
to its fate. 


In the Spring, we carefully dug into 
the surface of the ground through 
the winter mulch. The top of the 
bush had killed back to the mulch. 
We cut it back to sound wood, leaving 
little but the collar of the stump. 
Soon it sprouted. We rubbed off all 
but two or three of the more vigorous 
shoots. They grew like “Jack’s Bean 
Stalk,” until about four feet high, 
with rich, rank foliage, the best I 
have ever seen on a Crape Myrtle 
anywhere. Then it budded and 
bloomed all Summer long, for we cut 
off every spike as it faded. The spikes 
of bloom were 18 inches long and of 
a brilliant crimson; so magnificent, so 
rich, so tropical looking, that visitors 
raved over it. 


Everyone has Crape Myrtle in the 
South, but none of them have such 
spikes as this highly-fertilized crim- 
son beauty had, and borne on the new 
wood. The secret was that rich soil. 
It shows this is a shrub that likes sun, 
abundant moisture and high feeding. 


We raised it several years, and when 
the place was sold the new-comers did 
not blanket the roots, and the bush 
died the first Winter after we left. 
I do not recommend the Crape Myrtle 
for the Northern and Middle states, 
unless one is willing to fertilize and 
to protect the roots in Winter. Then 
it is a real success, and, moreover, is 
something different from what other 
people have. It will have a few blooms 
the first year, but the strong heavy 
spikes are borne the second year and 
thereafter. 


Lora S. LAMANCE, (Fla.) 
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ANY varieties of Chrysanthemums 
M exhibited at the shows during the 

past November bore the names of 
persons, as, for instance, William Turner, 
Mrs. J. Leslie Davis, Mrs. H. S. Fire- 
stone, etc. These varietal names aroused 
the curiosity of many visitors, who fre- 
quently asked, “Did Mrs. Firestone grow 
this plant, and is she exhibiting it in this 


show?” Many other plants, such as 
Iris, Roses, and Peonies, have varieties 
named for persons, but the public take 


for granted that these names help to 
separate or distinguish one variety from 
another. If these interested visitors are 
told that they can grow Chrysanthe- 
mums similar to the ones they are ad- 
miring, they will doubt the statement, 
for it almost seems unbelieveable that 
such fine Chrysanthemums can be grown 
outdoors without the aid of a conserva- 
tory. Many are dubious simply because 
they have never seen any one in this 
region grow any Chrysanthemums other 
than a few of the hardy ones. Some 
years the so-called Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums are cut down by an early frost 
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} Hardy Chrysanthemums for the Amateur 


(From Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


before the flowers have fully developed, 
but this year no killing frost occurred 
until November 20. 

For a number of years Mr. Frank 
Herr of Illinois, has been growing some 
very good Chrysanthemums which he 
displays on his veranda. A trip to se- 
cure photographs of Mr. Herr’s Chrys- 
anthemums proved to.be very enlighten- 
ing as to methods of culture. Mr. Herr 
said that his Chrysanthemums never see 
the inside of a house and that the only 
time they are under cover is during the 
Winter in the coldframe, and in the Fall 
when they are on his veranda. 

About the time Chrysanthemums are 
coming into bloom a number of sprouts 
or suckers develop at the base of the 
plant. These are the shoots that will 
be grown into plants for the next bloom- 
ing season. These slips are placed in 
sand some time in late March or early 
April, and when rooted are grown on in 
pots and subsequently repotted when 
necessary. After a cutting has become 
established in its first pot and has grown 
about three inches in height, the center 


Plate 35—Mrs. G. G. Mason and Chrysalora, two 
single-stem varieties grown by Mr. Herr, Illinois 
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is pinched out to cause the plant to 
branch. As the several branches become 
four to five inches long they in turn are 
pinched. The number of times a bush 
Chrysanthemum is pinched will govern 
the number of branches in the mature 
plant and also the number of flowers. 
By Midsummer some of the plants will 
have become quite large, and they should 
then be staked and tied, using bamboo or 
stout wire stakes. After growing a va- 
riety several seasons one becomes fa- 
miliar with its habits and the size of the 
flowers and in the future will know just 
how many branches to leave on a plant. 
No pinching should be done after the 
middle of August, otherwise the plant 
will not have sufficient time to develop 
the flower buds. A single-stem Chrys- 
anthemum is one where only one flower 
is grown to a plant. Such varieties bear 
unusually large flowers and require more 
attention than the bush plants. The be- 
ginner who has never grown a Chrys- 
anthemum should at first confine his at- 
tention to bush plants, and then as he 
acquires more knowledge of the plant he 
may try the large-flowering varieties. 
Plate 35 shows two single-stem varieties 
of Chrysanthemums grown by Mr. Herr; 
the variety Mrs. G. G. Mason having 
been grown to seven flowers and Chrys- 
alora to eighteen flowers. Because a 
Chrysanthemum is placed in the single- 
stem or large-flowered class does not 
imply that the plant should have only 
one flower, but several branches may 
be kept, the flowers of course not being 
quite as large as when only one shoot 
is retained. When a plant is trained to 
only one blossom, it becomes too tall 
and will present difficulties for the ama- 
teur as it reaches maturity. 

Not al] varieties of Chrysanthemums 
bloom at the same time. Some begin to 
bloom in October and others only unfold 
their petals in late November. Without 
the aid of a conservatory it will be im- 
possible to bring the late-flowering va- 
rieties into bloom before a heavy frost. 
In selecting varieties to be grown out- 
doors it is imperative that only the early 
varieties be chosen, and to aid the ama- 
teur in making his selection a list of 
early large-flowering varieties and also 
early bush varieties will be found at the 
end of this article. 

The next question that will confront 
the grower is where to obtain plants to 
start with. Seed-houses and perennial 
nurseries list a few of the hardy Chrys- 
anthemums in their catalogues. Two or 
three stock plants of a’variety will fur- 
nish more cuttings than are needed by 
most amateurs, and only occasionally one 
finds a variety that is a little slow to 
produce good cutting material. Some- 
times these newly-purchased Chrysan- 
themums do not produce as good plants 
the first year as might be expected, but 
after they have become acclimated the 
results will be more successful. 


When the flowers have been black- 
ened by a killing frost, Mr. Herr cuts 
the stalks off just a little above the soil 
and plunges the pots in the small cold- 
frames. Plate 36. shows one of these 
coldframes which has a glass top and 
also a glass front. It is constructed in 
such a manner that the plants require a 
minimum amount of attention during 
the cold winter months. At the rear 
of the frame are four holes two inches 
in diameter, and at the side is a fifth 
hole. These holes are closed with corks 
when the weather is very cold and there 
is danger of the plants freezing, but dur- 
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Plate 37—Chrysanthemums grown by Mr. Herr, of Illinois 


ing mild spells some of the corks are 
removed, thereby creating a circulation 
of air without lifting the sash. A Chrys- 
anthemum stock plant can stand a low 
temperature, just so it does not freeze. 
If the stock plants are thoroughly 
watered when plunged in the frames for 
the Winter, they will need no more water 
until the frame is opened in late March. 
When severe weather is threatened and 
the thermometer drops below zero, the 
frames should be covered with boards, 
old carpets, or regular 
coldframe mats. 
Aphis or plant lice 
will infest the plants 
during the Winter 
when the frame is 
closed. Since a small 
frame 3 x 6 feet is 


kept outdoors, and if they should be 
present would also be held in check by 
the nicotine fumes. During the active 
growing season an occasional spraying 
of the plants with a nicotine preparation 
will prevent the appearance of aphis and 
thrips. 

In late March or early April, Mr. Herr 
takes these stock plants from the frames, 
removes the suckers, trims them, and in- 
serts them in shallow pans of sand. No 
provision for drainage is made in these 








rather difficult to fu- 
migate with some to- 
bacco preparation, Mr. 
Herr had devised a 
very unique way of 
controlling aphis while 
he is enjoying his 
favorite pipe. He re- 
moves the cork at the 
side of the frame; 
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pans, only two or 
three small holes be- 
ing provided at the 
side to carry away any 
surface moisture. Sev- 
veral cuttings of the 
same variety are in- 
serted in each pan, 
then they are thor- 
oughly watered, the 
pans stood on _ the 
shelf at the back of 
the frame and left 
there until rooted (pl. 
36). They seldom have 
to be watered again 
before roots have 
formed. After the 
cuttings are rooted 
they are potted into 
24-inch pots and 
these pots are plunged 
in the frames. As 
the weather grows 
warmer the sash is 
left up so that the 
Chrysanthemums will 
grow sturdier with an 
abundance of fresh 
air and light. Before 
the roots become 
crowded in the small 
pots the plants are 
shifted into 4-inch 
pots and later into 
6-inch and 8-inch pots 
and even larger if 
necessary. When the weather is settled 
the plants are plunged in the soil outside 
along a south fence. Here they are left 
until the weather becomes cool, about 
September 15. From then on the piants 
are grown in a sheltered place where 
they can be protected at the top and sides 
when light frosts threaten. When the 
flowers begin expanding the plants are 
moved to the east veranda where they 
are left to bloom. 

After severe cold weather has ruined 

















through this opening 
he puffs the smoke 
from the pipe into the 
frame by means of a 
rubber tube, and when 
the frame is filled 
with a cloud of smoke 
he again inserts the 
cork in the opening. 
This simple and in- 
genious way of inject- 
ing nicotine fumes 
into the frame will 
control the plant lice 
which are about the 
only insects that at- 
tack the Chrysanthe- 
mums. Thrips are 








not so prevalent on 
plants that are always 


Plate 36—Chrysanthemum Cuttings in Coldframe 
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the flowers, the plants are again placed 
in the sheltered frames and the cycle 
for another Chrysanthemum year has 
started. Chrysanthemums that are 
grown in this manner need constant at- 
tention if success is to be assured. They 
must be watered daily during the Sum- 
mer and sometimes twice a day in very 
hot windy weather. The compost for 
potting the plants is prepared in advance 
and consists of loam, decayed leaves, 
and old cow manure. Mr. Herr does 
not feed his plants until the buds de- 
velop. Premature feeding will cause 
some plants to come blind (no flowers). 
When the buds are developing an appli- 
cation of liquid manure about every ten 
days will greatly improve the flowers. 

Mr. Herr grows fourteen varieties of 
Chrysanthemums, and plate 37 shows a 
collection of large-flowering varieties and 
single, double, and anemone bush vari- 
eties as they were displayed in front of 
his home, 





EARLY LARGE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Chrysalora—yellow 
Gold Lode—golden yellow 
Honeydew—canary yellow 
Marigold—golden yellow 
Miss Arnola Wright—rose pink 
Mrs. David Lloyd George—crimson with golden 
reverse 
Mrs. G. G. Mason—blood red with golden reverse 
Mrs, Louis B. Tim—earliest and largest white 
Quaker Maid—white, but smaller than Mrs. Tim 
EARLY BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Adironda—golden bronze pompon 
Bronze Buckingham—single bronze 
Cora Peck Buhl—deep yellow pompon 
Dotson—old rose pompon 
i Fire Pird—red pompon 
} Irene—white pompon 
Leilah—rose pink pompon 
Margot—white pompon 
Ouray—mahogany brown pompon 
Mrs. H. J. Ballagh—cattleya pink anemone 
Pink Benten—single pink 
Zora—pale yellow pompon 
The following varieties, known as the 
Caprice family, are all early-flowering 
and produce a wonderful display of flow- 
ers. They are very easy to grow and 
have good foliage, and while the flowers 
are all of the same shape, there is a 
great variation in color. The flowers 
average about two and one-half inches 
in diameter if grown without disbudding. 
If only one flower is permitted to develop 
at the end of each branch, the flowers 
will be considerably: larger. 
Angelo—light pink 
Butler’s Caprice—deep pink 
Kathleen Thompson—crimson and yellow 
Lilac Caprice—deep lilac 
Mrs. Greening—pale lilac 
Purple Caprice—purple 
White Caprice—white 
Yellow Caprice—yellow 





Native Firs and Spruces 


HE Firs and Spruces are among the 

most important timber trees of the 
northern hemisphere and the most im- 
portant of ornamental narrow-leaved 
Evergreen trees. In boreal regions they 
cover vast areas, often forming pure 
forests, enormous in extent. In both 
hemispheres the Firs find their southern 
limits just within the Tropic of Cancer, 
but the Spruces keep within the tem- 
perate regions. Both Firs and Spruces 
in northern regions grow at sea level, 
but in temperate, and more especially 
warm-temperate regions, they are re- 
stricted to the higher mountains; the 
Firs being more alpine in character than 
the Spruces. 

The Firs form the genus Abies, and 
the Spruces that of Picea. They bear a 
close resemblance one to another; indeed, 
there is much confusion in the lay mind 









as to their distinctive characters. 
the Firs the cone is always erect and 
falls to pieces when ripe; in the Spruces 
the cone is pendulous and does not dis- 
integrate at maturity. 
tinction is that in dried specimens, the 
leaves of Spruce always fall from the 
branches, whereas those of the Abies 
remain attached. As timber producing 
trees the Spruces are more important 
‘than the Firs, but for ornamental pur- 
poses the opposite obtains. 
trees, in some species approaching 200 
feet in height and ranking among the 
loftiest and most impressive of Conifers, 
but in the boreal regions they are re- 
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In 


Another dis- 


All are tall 


duced to scrub. 

Lovers of regions where the air is 
pure and where they enjoy abundant 
moisture at the root, neither Firs nor 
Spruces are suitable for planting in 
cities or manufacturing towns. There 
are species suitable for almost any 
climate where at least a moderate rain- 
fall prevails, but none are desert plants, 
although a number withstand extremes 
of both heat and cold. Obviously those 
native of the mountains bordering the 
tropics are not suitable to the gardens 
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of New England, neither do the more 
alpine species thrive at sea level. 


In western North America grow some 


of the noblest, tallest, and most beautiful 
of all the Firs but none of these is at 
home in the Arboretum. The two species 
of Fir (Abies balsamea and A. Fraseri) 
native of eastern North America are 
not happy 
Fraser’s Fir does splendidly a few miles 
to the north. Of the three native species 
of Spruce (Picea glauca, P. mariana and 
P. 
moderately well in the Arboretum. The 
Summers are a little too hot and dry for 
its well-being. 
exist and are not worth their board and 
room. The Arboretum’s work in the ac- 
climatization of Conifers during more 
than fifty years ranks among its most 
important contribution to 
and landscape gardening. A visit to the 


in the Arboretum, though 


rubra) the first-named only does 


The other two merely 


dendrology 


Pinetum at any season of the year is 
interesting and instructive to all lovers 


of these trees since they may see for 


themselves how particular species be- 
have in the climate of Massachusetts 
and judge which are of greatest value. 


—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





Seasonable Work for June 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


RUIT trees should be thinned now, 

where this is necessary, and summer 

pruning begun. Fruit trees often 
bear more fruit than they can carry, 
and it is necessary to remove part of 
the crop for proper development of that 
which remains. In thinning, all badly- 
shaped fruit is removed, and just enough 
allowed to remain that will mature 
properly. 

Gooseberries can be thinned when the 
fruit is ready for cooking, about half 
the crop being removed; the balance is 
allowed to ripen. 

Plantations of Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, and Blackberries should be 
mulched with rotten manure, to feed the 
plants and prevent evaporation. Com- 


mercial fertilizer is also good but should 
be watered in after it has been spread 
around the roots. 

Layer Loganberry tips now. 

Plant out Broccoli between rows of 
early Potatoes, so that these will follow 
on as a succession crop for late Fall. 

Verbascums or Mulleins should be 
sown now in boxes of fine soil, which 
are placed in a shady place to germinate. 
Several varieties are well worth grow- 
ing, some of the best being V. Chaizii, 
yellow; Miss Willmot, white; Olympicum, 
vellow; Weidemannianum, purple; and 
Verbascum Phoenicum, in many shades, 
apricot, pink, white, and purple. They 
do best in rich soil in shade, and are very 
effective in large groups. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list o riends 
. ’ 
5 5 ™ i the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





“Sunshine and Stormy Weather” 


NE of my Nebraska friends in renewing subscrip- 
tion writes briefly as follows: 
“IT would not like to be without THE FLOWER 
GROWER. It is areal friend IN BOTH SUNSHINE 
AND STORMY WEATHER.” 


Of all the comprehensive and graceful compli- 
ments which have been paid to THE FLOWER GROWER 
as a magazine, this is probably the best. “A real 
friend in both sunshine and stormy weather,” means 
far more than may appear at first glance. It not only 
means that THE FLOWER GROWER is practical and that 
it furnishes facts and information which are useful 
when the sun is shining, but likewise that it furnishes 
real diversion and inspiration, and might we say, 
comfort and solace when the weather is stormy. 

And I even know that my friend means far more 
than this, in that THE FLOWER GROWER is not only 
helpful when affairs and interests look clear, rosy, and 
promising; but likewise in times of mental storm and 
perhaps spiritual and emotional stress, THE FLOWER 
GROWER is then a solace and a source of strength. 


So my Nebraska friend has covered the ground in 
a few words and it is hoped that many other readers 
will appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER in such a broad 
and comprehensive way. 


MADISON COOPER 





Humidity in the Home 


D?: BRADY, who writes syndicate stuff for the 
daily papers, is in most cases sound and sensible, 
but like all of us he has his limitations. A recent in- 
stallment of his Department attempted to discuss 
home humidity and its relation to a wet cellar; or 
rather relation of a wet cellar to home humidity. 


Years and years ago, before we knew anything 
about cement floors in cellars, the house with a wet 
cellar was condemned as unsanitary, and in many 
cases rightly so, because along with the moisture there 
are other undesirable things, like lack of ventilation. 
A wet cellar may not be desirable in every case, but I 
want to explain when and how a moist cellar is desir- 
able, if not indeed really necessary, to maintain a 
house in good liveable condition. 


Dr. Brady’s talk on this general subject was based 
on a radio broadcast by Dr. Goler, Health Officer of 
Rochester, N.Y., and among other things Dr. Goler 
suggested that about a quarter of a barrel of water 
was daily required to furnish sufficient moisture to 
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maintain proper humidity in a modern six-room 
house when the temperature was zero outside, and 
with inside temperature at 70 degrees F. 

My long experience in refrigerating work, during 
which I made a very careful study of many problems 
of air-moisture and its control, tells me that such a 
statement is impossible, if accuracy is intended. The 
important factor in this problem is air leakage. If 
the house is a poorly built and leaky one and the wind 
blows through it, a much greater quantity of water - 
would be necessary to furnish air-moisture, than if 
the house is a well-built tight one. Indeed, the differ- 
ence would be so great that any statement whatever 
as to quantity of moisture needed to maintain humid- 
ity is almost ridiculous. 

A quarter of a barrel is anywhere from eight to 
twelve gallons and this quantity seems altogether too 
high as an average, if indeed an average can be even 
suggested. 

But what the good Doctor wanted to point out per- 
haps was that it requires much moisture to maintain 
a healthful humidity in a dwelling house in Winter 
when the temperature is low outside. 

And he goes on to offer the suggestion that wet- 
ting down the cellar floor twice a day, keeping the 
coal wet, and the cellar floors damp, were practical 
ways of maintaining humidity. 

Some people allow a teakettle to boil continuously, 
when the outside temperature is low during Winter 
and this is a very good scheme but the parsimony of 
many people would prevent them from attempting 
such a plan. A teakettle boiling slowly throughout 
the 24 hours would require considerable heat that is 
sure, and it would need to boil strongly pretty nearly 
all the time to accomplish a useful result. 


My own method is to keep the coal and ashes 
sprinkled as well as the cellar floors, and I put in a 
supply of wood for the fireplace in the Fall or early 
Winter and the moisture from the seasoning or dry- 
ing out of this green wood is a big factor in maintain- 
ing humidity in the house during Winter. 


The time will come when automatic electric de- 
vices will be installed for maintaining humidity in 
dwelling houses and this may not be at a very remote 
date.. Some houses now being built are equipped with 
the so-called air-conditioning systems, of which there 
are several, and I guess they are all good; but in the 
meantime, until they are reduced to a practical and 
economical basis, let us use our good sense by at- 
tempting to act on the suggestion to wet down the 
cellar floor daily and keep the coal and ashes wet, 
especially when temperatures are low outside. 


The wet cellar idea with which we started out as a 
proposition has somewhat been lost sight of in the 
discussion, but it surely has a bearing, and although 
the wet cellar of the olden days was at that time un- 
desirable for many reasons, now we want to get more 
moisture into the cellar than can ordinarily be had, 
and I have been trying to tell some of the simple ways 
of doing it as well as discussing the general problem 
in a way that can be understood. 


For years I was in the refrigerating business and 
made a rather complete study of the subject of air- 
moisture and its relation to temperature. It is really 
not a complicated subject but requires a little study 
to understand it. 

Regulation of humidity in dwelling rooms is con- 
sidered more and more necessary,—along with a 
proper control of the temperature and a reasonable 
amount of ventilation. These things are no longer 


mysteries, and the underlying principles are well un- 
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derstood. It is now only a question of our becoming 
educated to the point where we will demand such 
things as necessities. 

MADISON COOPER 


LATER:—DR. BRADY’S COMMENTS 


On the question of quantity of moisture necessary 
to maintain a reasonable humidity in the house dur- 
ing Winter, Dr. Brady, in reply to a suggestion along 
this line writes as follows: 

“I assumed that Dr. Goler meant, and I am pretty 
sure about it, merely that the quarter barrel of water 
is the fair average daily amount evaporated. But your 
point seems quite as true, to my mind. All I know is 
that in my own home (a fairly solid brick house) we 
sometimes evaporate thirty gallons of water in a day; 
and we have large leakages at night when several win- 
dows are kept open, in all weather.” 


Thirty gallons of water per day, (just about a 
barrel of water as ordinarily understood,) is a lot of 
moisture to evaporate into the air of a dwelling house, 
although Dr. Brady doubtless lives in a house much 
larger than the six rooms originally referred to. But 
what I want to call attention to especially is the fact 
that Dr. Brady keeps several windows open in Win- 
ter, regardless of weather. He surely believes in 
ventilation; perhaps to an unreasonable extreme. 
There are times when, in an ordinary house, no open 
windows are necessary for ventilation. With a thirty 
to fifty mile wind, no house ever built is tight enough 
so that it needs ventilation in Winter by the opening 
of windows. On the other hand when there is no 
wind at all there would be very little air movement to 
give ventilation through open windows. 

This is a matter which should be handled by me- 
chanical means, and it doubtless will be, as the in- 
ventive faculty of our people is more fully applied 
along this line. —(THE EDITOR) 





“Lest We Forget ” 


HIS phrase recurs to me on reading the editorial on 

remembering. 

It is true that memory stores much rubbish, but many 
a thing in the attic proves to be valuable upon occasion. 
Have you not, in dealing with your children or grand- 
children, remembered your own childhood’s “trivialities” 
with great profit? In this “ceaseless round” of life, very 
early “experiences,” as you would say, have been of value 
to others as well as to myself. As a rule people suffer 
more from forgetting than from remembering. 

But continuous dwelling upon remembrances is a stupid 
blunder that results in a “fossil” mind. I would not 
“forget it,” but would disregard it, until the moment it 
becomes useful again. It is a pity to forget book knowl- 
edge, but much worse to forget the lessons of experience. 

Perhaps many have felt that rather unhappy puzzle- 
ment that sometimes suddenly seizes us when we feel that 
certain situations have been identically lived through by 
us before—“in a previous life,” (reincarnation) as some 
say; it is more probable that we have failed to remember 
former time, place and circumstance. 

“Son, remember,” is a precious counsel, but is hardly 
meant to be a continuous performance to the exclusion of 
present attention and future application. 

A large fraction of education is mental discipline and 
control; and the multiplication table is a good example 
of remembering and using a valuable thing, and disregard- 
ing it at all times when you do not want it. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 
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Pets As Germ-Carriers 


MUCH has been written and printed on the above 
subject, and quite to the point is a clipping which 
comes to me without giving its source, and which is 
so sensible and straightforward in its deductions that 
I am reprinting it as a rather clever arraignment of 
those people who are continually blowing about 
germs. 


“Who says that Cats carry germs? Who says that 
Dogs do? You do, Mr. Sayso?... Then what do you 
say to this—if I remind you of the filth you carry on 
your own feet, which you deposit in your bedroom 
every night on disrobing? Of the germs you carry on 
your ungloved hand in strap-hanging in the street 
cars? Of those you carry on that old glove of yours? 
Of the hundreds on those dollar bills in your pocket? 
Of the thousands on the door handles you touch? 
(For although we of course insist on the floors being 
washed, where the feet tread, we rarely wash the 
handles of doors, where countless fingers touch!) 
What about the railway carriage seat? The tavern 
table or the old church pew? 

“It’s hard to say, Mr. Sayso, just what doesn’t 
carry germs! Since germs are everywhere, I would 
say that everything that has surface carries them. So 
do not select our animal creation as if they were the 
only dread bearers of disease. You are just as much 
so yourself, aren’t you? Your hands, your feet, your 
clothes, and even your lips, that foolishly say that 
domestic animals are to be condemned in this respect. 
We know the scientists are discovering the great har- 
monious value of plants, their scents and colors; and 
I venture to prophesy, in the quite near future, that 
they, too, will megaphone to the world the mental and 
spiritual estimate which really should be placed on the 
great big animal world.” 


This Editor has already had something to say on 
the subject of germs, but surely much more. can be 
said, and this time I want to point out that not only 
are germs everywhere, as suggested in the above 
quotation, but it is a fact that those who most fear 
germs are the ones who are most likely to be harmed 
by them. The person who forgets germs and adopts 
an attitude of superiority or defiance will seldom, if 
ever, suffer from lodgement of germs. The person 
who not only admits the existence of germs, but who 
also fears them, is more than likely to be the one to 
succumb to disease. 

Think this over, friends, it is worthy of your 
care and attention. 

MADISON COOPER 





Why the Decline of the Porch? 


BY PORCH I do not mean sun-parlor, or much-windowed 

room; but the honest, all-across-the-front Porch, 
Piazza, or Gallery; depending upon whether one is a Ten- 
nessean, a South Carolinian, or a Louisianian. I don’t 
know what “you all” in the North.call them, but I should 
like to find out; also to know who is responsible for their 
decline. 


Even in the modest, pretty little houses, going up every 
day, there are few, if any Porches. I like the dear little 
church-like entrances,—the lovely brick, and the graceful 
lines; but I miss the outside Porches, where a passer-by 
may seek refuge from rain, or where one may entertain 
one’s friends,—or relax,—with moon and stars for com- 
pany on a summer night. 

Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 
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The Old Songs 
OLD GRIMES 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more; 

He used to wear a long black coat, 
All buttoned down before. 


But good Old Grimes is now at rest, 
Nor fears misfortune’s frown; 

He wore a double-breasted vest ; 
The stripes ran up and down. 


His heart was open as the day, 
His feelings all were true; 

His hair was some inclined to gray, 
He wore it in a queue. 


He modest merit sought to find, 
And pay it its dessert; 

He had no malice in his mind, 
No ruffles on his shirt. 


His neighbors he did not abuse, 
Was sociable and gay; 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 
And changed them every day. 


Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 
His breast with pity burned; 

The large, round head upon his cane 
From ivory was turned. 


His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring to view; 

Nor make a noise town-meeting day, 
As many people do. 


Kind words he ever had for all; 
He knew no base design; 

His eyes were dark and rather small, 
His nose was aquiline, 


His worldly goods he never threw 
In trust to fortune’s chances ; 
But lived (as all his brothers do) 

In easy circumstances. 


He lived at peace with all mankind, 
In friendship he was true; 

His coat had pocket holes behind, 
His pantaloons were blue. 


Thus undisturbed by anxious cares, 
His peaceful moments ran; 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 


Unharm’d, the sin which earth pollutes 
He passed securely o’er; 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years or more. 


By A.sert G. GREEN 





In June’s Dry Woods 


SHOULD have christened this article, perhaps, ““Drouth- 

stricken Woods” for on the day that it was written, I 
never found such a parched woodland in June in all my 
life. The Spring itself was stingy to begin with. Bountiful 
with its sunshine, but more miserly with its water I have 
never met. Even the Birds seemed to have throats far too 
dry to do much singing. They flew about with their 
mouths wide open. It takes rainfall to make Nature 
cheerful, but the plants in the shady woods were literally 
twisting up, except Goldenrods and Golden Asters. Early 
Goldenrod and Trumpet Creepers were beginning to open. 
.A tiny Spiked Lobelia was good to see, and a species of 
Wild Pink Phlox had its torch blazing in the woods, but 
fear seemed spread across its rosy cheeks. 

Yellow False Foxglove was beginning to open and its 
floral buds looked much like a boy’s cheeks when he has 
gorged his mouth with food from a forbidden cupboard. 
The foliage of most trees were frightfully bitten by Aphids 
and Caterpillars. Ants were marching up and down the 
trees, giving attention to their herds of ant-cows. They do 
not get all the honeydew-milk, for I saw lots of it glistening 
on the leaves as if they had been varnished. 

The spring where I have been accustomed to quenching 
my thirst was as dry as chips, but the Peppermint about it 
was in full bloom and cheerful. To me the dainty flower of 
the Peppermint is more interesting than the plant’s in- 
vigorating flavor. 

The Rock Lichens on the boulders showed up like en- 
larged photographs of snowflakes. I ran onto an old boy- 
hood acquaintance with leaves like Parsley. It produces a 
deep scarlet-colored fruit that is very delicious. This 
small Hawthorn is known as the Sugar Haw, or Parsley- 
leaved Haw. I have often wondered why some shrewd 
nurseryman does not capture this wild creature and intro- 
duce it as an ornamental shrub. Its foliage is handsome 
and its berries glow with a charming radiance and are 
very tasty. 

But the white clouds floating over the green tree tops, 
and the richness of the tangles present a scene that is 
worth everything. The richest paintings to be found in 
late June’s drouth-stricken woods are those of the red and 
golden leaves of the Sour Gum Tree. Surely no human 
being has ever been able to wield a paintbrush that will 
produce a masterpiece equal to the early paintings that are 
found scattered among the green leaves of the Sour Gum 
Tree! 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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“Balanced Viewpoint” 
and Sportsmanship 


From the “Balanced Viewpoint,” I would like to ask 
what do you think of the sport (?) Fox Hunting? The 
other day there was a picture of a child releasing a Fox 
for its final run. Fifteen minutes later a pack of Hounds 
were released to run down the Fox. It didn’t stand a 
chance! What is the difference between this and a Bull 
fight or a Dog or Cock fight; looking at it from the view- 
point of cruelty? A lot of gentlemen (?) on Horses 
follow up the Hounds, run down the Fox and destroy it, 
simply because it is considered a good sport (?); but, is it? 

R. C. Watley, ( Penna.) 


This simple-minded Editor could write a book on 
sportsmanship, but it is hardly necessary. It is 
surely bad sportsmanship and barbarous to hunt 
Foxes or anything else in the way outlined. The Fox 
has practically no chance, and in any case the hunting 
of Wild Animals teaches bad humanity, and any man 
who aspires to higher ethics, a balanced outlook on 
life, and true spiritual progress, should give up his 
desire to kill. 

This desire to kill is one of the primitive instincts 
in the human race which must be lived down, if the 
race is to make continued progress. It is really an 
animal instinct and not a human one, and is a “carry- 
over” or survival from primitive man. My own rem- 
edy for this is to provide harmless sports and com- 
petitions. Baseball seems to satisfy this desire for 
excitement and gives the “kick” which many people 
seem to demand as a part of their development. Per- 
sonally I am strong for baseball. 

Any sport, so-called, which involves the killing of 
Animals is barbarous, not civilized, and should be 
condemned ; and our young should be educated against 
such a desire. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Plea for Trifles 


[N THE Antique Department this month Mrs. 

Twichel makes a plea for “The Trifles” as she calls 
them, and she offers some very interesting sugges- 
tions which ought to be usable by many different 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The thought that photographs should be dated is 
a very important one, and just recently I myself had 
occasion to use the information which such dating 
would have given me. It is so easy to put the date on 
a photograph when made or any other article which 
we hope to keep. And it enhances the value of the 
article. 

A few people regard Antiques as a fad and a fool- 
ish hobby, but there is so much back of Antiques as a 
subject, as I have pointed out before, that it is not 
safe to assume that everyone interested in Antiques 
does so from the standpoint of a fad, or from mercen- 
ary motives. At least a few of those who interest 
themselves in Antiques, do so from motives of appre- 
ciation of art and of sentiment. I have always had 
great respect for those old pioneers who could turn 
out handwork which we find almost impossible today, 
and my respect easily turns into an appreciation 
which gives us the antique fan and the hobbyist. 

I appeal to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER to 
give Mrs. Twichel’s article exceptional care this 
month, because it touches on many things in which 
we all should be more or less interested. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Helen Keller Loves Flowers 


W G. HOLMES, of The Matilda Zicgler Magazine 
« for the Blind, published at Monsey, New York, 
and a faithful friend and reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, writes me as follows: 

“I wonder if your readers wouldn’t be interested in 
knowing how Miss Helen Keller, who has been deaf and 
blind from a few years of age, not only loves flowers, trees 
and plants, but knows most every one by touch. 





A recent photograph of Miss Keller, showing her interest in 
flowers. It must be remembered that her contact with flowers 
is only through the senses of smell and touch. As some 
flowers have no fragrance this is a distinct loss to her 


“A few years ago, she and her teacher came here and 
spent a few days with me, and Sunday morning I put 
around her plate before she came to the breakfast table, 
twenty-nine different flowers, and she called the names of 
twenty-seven of the twenty-nine, from touch or smell. 

“She has studied the different flowers and knows just 
what each is and how they grow, etc. As she picked up an 
Aster she said, ‘Is this Aster pink, red, white, or blue?’ 
She knew the Aster grew in these four colors. One of the 
two she missed was the Annual Delphinium. I had a little 
spray of the Hardy Delphinium, and she had never seen or 
felt the Annual Delphinium. 

“Last Fall I had a letter from her from a camp in the 
Adirondacks where she and two friends were staying. The 
letter was perfectly typed without the slightest typograph- 
ical error, though no human eye had ever seen it. The 
following extract from it shows what a great pleasure this 
woman, both deaf and blind, gets from Nature:” 


“Dear Uncle Walter: 

“This has been a wonderful Summer! Everything 
has seemed just right—the camp, the lake, the virgin 
forest, the sunshine, and mountain showers which dis- 
til from the Evergreens and Mosses ineffable odors, 
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ally the chug-chug of a motor boat on pleasure bent, 
or bringing supplies to the various camps. How I 
luxuriate in the sylvan silence! 


“Does it seem strange that one who cannot hear 
should have so much to say about the joys of silence? 
Well, you see, noise is another word for vibration, and 
harsh vibrations jar every fibre of my body, and keep 
my nerves on edge, just as if I heard them through a 
thousand ears. The camp is perched on a rocky crest 
above Long Lake. The railroad is forty miles distant. 
The nearest camp is a quarter of a mile along the 
shore. There is no road from here to any place. We 
come in and go out by boat. Our closest neighbors are 
Deer, Foxes, Raccoons, Bears, Hedgehogs and Squir- 
rels. A Black Bear has had the audacity to climb the 
Apple tree at our back door and not only eat the 
Apples, but also almost strip the tree of its branches! 








This photograph shows Miss Keller (at left) and her life-long 
teacher and friend, Mrs. Macy, conversing by means of the 
*‘Manual Alphabet,’’ one hand in contact with the other’s. In 
this way conversation is almost as rapid as the spoken word 


“A precious part of my wealth of enjoyment is;— 
three ropes. One extends from the camp porch to the 
lake; another is attached to the wharf. I tie it round 
my waist and swim out, a distance of fifty feet. The 
third rope goes two hundred feet up into the woods. A 
tiny mountain brook pussyfoots after me down the 
hill, chattering all the time. I think it must be saying, 
‘Why hurry? Why hurry? Why hurry?’ Why 
hurry indeed, when we have all eternity before us! 

“How I wish everyone born into the world could 
enjoy a holiday like this—sunny, cool days, no artifi- 
cial restraints; plenty of time to read and think and 
revel in the pine-scented air that is like a crystal bath 
to the soul! What priceless memories to treasure in 
the album of one’s heart! There I shall keep always 
the pictures my fingers have captured of the Adiron- 
dacks—the oldest mountains in the world; the wild 
things I have touched; the rustic camp; the friendly 
waters that invite you to enjoy them at every curve 
of the shore; the Birches and Maples that blaze into 
beauty unutterable these Autumn days. In the busy 
Wintertime how often I shall look into my memory- 
album for inspiration and refreshment!” 
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and awaken in the tired spirit, fresh emotions. Not 
one of the noisy sins of civilization has intruded upon 
us here. There are no radios, no telephones, no door- 
bells, no automobiles. All is hushed, except occasion- 


Thus does Helen Keller, totally deaf, blind, and 
speechless from young girlhood, tell of her impression 
of a summer camp in Our Great Adirondacks. It is 
fearful to contemplate what would have been her lot 
in life had not Mrs. Macy undertaken the almost im- 
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possible task of educating one without three of the 
human senses, The fact that Miss Keller has been 
able to acquire many of the experiences of life, which 
others not so afflicted have acquired, is no more re- 
markable than that Mrs. Macy could have made this 
possible for her. The outstanding work which Mrs. 
Macy has accomplished is almost a marvel, and is a 
tribute to her patience and devotion. 


Mr. Holmes sends me a copy of Miss Keller’s re- 
cent book, “Midstream.” ‘This is just what the name 
implies, the story of Miss Keller’s life during that 
period when she has been much before the public. 
Some of the experiences she relates are decidedly in- 
teresting and are told in an exceptionally direct and 
forceful way. There are two editions of the book, one 
salable at $3.00 and another, more cheaply bound and 
printed, with the same matter and illustrations, for 
$1.25. It is presumed that Mr. Holmes can furnish 
these books to those interested, from his address 
given above. 


MADISON COOPER 








Nature Songs for Children 
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LILY’S BALL 


Lily gave a party, 
And her playmates all, 

Gayly drest, came in their best, 
To dance at Lily’s ball. 


Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never stirred, 

And, except in whispers, 
Never spoke a word. 


Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in silk and satin; 
Learned old Convolvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 


Snowdrop nearly fainted 
Because the room was hot, 
And went away before the rest 
With sweet Forget-me-not. 


Pansy danced with Daffodil, 
Rose with Violet; 

Silly Daisy fell in love 
With pretty Mignonette. 


But when they danced the country-dance, 
One could scarcely tell 

Which of these two danced the best— 
Cowslip or Heatherbell. 


Between the dances, when they all 
Were seated in their places, 

I thought I’d never seen before 
So many pretty faces. 


But of all the pretty maidens 
I saw at Lily’s ball, 
Darling Lily was to me 
The sweetest of them all. 


And when the dance was over, 
They went down stairs to sup, 
And each had a taste of honey-cake, 
With dew in a Buttercup. 


And all were dressed to go away 
Before the set of sun; 

And Lily said “Good-bye,” and gave 
A kiss to every one. 


And before the moon or a single star 
Was shining overhead, 
Lily and her little friends 
Were fast asleep in bed. 
(Author Unknown) 


From The Children’s Book of Poetry, 
Compiled by Henry T. Coates 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








AS WELL as people, Peonies too, have their foibles. 
While there are many varieties so reliable that be the 
season early or late, wet or dry, hot or cool, they can be 
depended upon to give a good account of themselves, there 
are others that seem to take advantage of every excuse for 
getting the sulks, and notwithstanding every manner of 
coaxing, refuse to show off with creditable bloom. 


There’s the Peony, Florence Nightingale; like August 
Villaume, it is one of those “‘once in so many years” varie- 
ties. Charmingly sweet and chaste when it takes a notion 
to bloom, but unreliable. 

Livingstone is considered to be a very dependable 
Peony. In an experience of many years I had come to 
believe that nothing could keep Livingstone from produc- 
ing its regular annual display of lovely blooms, until one 
Summer, weather conditions were such as to cause all 
Livingstone buds to waterlog and turn brown. Living- 
stone, the old reliable, had failed. 


Those of you who have grown Modeste Guerin will 
agree that if it has any faults, failure to bloom is not one 
of them. I do not recall a single season in the quarter of a 
century I have been growing this Peony when it has ever 
failed to produce good blooms in abundance. I consider its 
rating in the symposium of the American Peony Society 
too low. The color of this dependable old Peony is gener- 
ally described as “solferino red,” or as Rev. C. 8. Harrison 
saw it, “bright carmine with purple center.” As all 
Peonies are beautiful, Modeste Guerin, being one of the 
most prolific bloomers I know of, will give the beginner 
about as much for his money as any. 


Peonies appreciate and even demand good soil, but the 
Rose demands a soil that is more than merely good, it must 
be rich in nutrition. For the Rose a good, strong, clayey 
loam furnishes the ideal base for building up a suitable 
soil with animal manure—preferably from a cow stable— 
with a liberal addition of bone meal. Rev. A. Foster-Mel- 
liar, the celebrated English rosarian, describes the ideal 
Rose soil as being “‘a strong rich deep tenacious loam, of a 
heavy greasy nature, well drained and resting, not less 
than two feet down, upon gravel or some other porous 
stratum.” 

In his valuable work, “The Book of the Rose,” Foster- 
Melliar relates this amusing incident: 

“On one occasion, when dining at a friend’s house, I 
had some plum-pudding handed me, of the modern type, 
very dark, rich, strong, and greasy. I declined it, but re- 
garded it curiously and with interest, my thoughts wan- 
dering elsewhere. My hostess, noticing my earnest gaze, 
asked me if I saw anything the matter with it. Without 
thinking, and naturally with some unfortunate results, I 
blurted out the truth: ‘Oh, no: I was thinking what rare 
stuff it would be to grow Roses in!’” 


THE GLAD PHILISOPHER. 





A Bit of Sentiment 


Plants are not only good friends; they are good pets. 
They demand little and give much; are never fretful, 
never find fault; remain cheerful, steadfast, loyal. “Smile, 
same as I do,” says the Pansy and Gladiolus. “Be patient 
and do your best, right where you are placed,” says the 
Palm. Like our Mothers, the worst and meanest thing a 
good plant ever does is to die and leave us. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 
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When the Clover haiti 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT 


N THE Northern States, June is 
I the high tide of the year. The first 

flush of Spring is past, but the 
richness and ripeness of harvest has 
not yet arrived. It is the time of pro- 
duction and growth. Young Birds are 
in the nests; young Lambs, young 
Pigs and young Calves frolic in the 
pastures. The meadows are lush and 
green; all the earth is covered with 
a rich mantle of verdure and all Na- 
ture is full of life and animation. 

Since Clover is the most abundant 
and widely-distributed of the honey 
plants, it determines to a large extent 
the prosperity of the Beekeeper. 
When the white blossoms spread a rich 
coverlet over the countryside, the 
teeming multitudes pour forth from 
the hives to gather the nectar. 


THE EGG LAYING 


Within the hive all is activity. Busy 
Housebees, the scrub women of the 
Bee Community, are polishing the 
empty cells in anticipation of the needs 
of the growing family. When they 
have finished, the wax interiors are 
so smooth and clean that they fairly 
glisten like burnished brass. Next 
comes the Queen Mother moving from 
cell to cell, first looking in to be sure 
that proper preparation has _ been 
made, and then turning about and de- 
positing her eggs. 

Always she is surrounded by a 


group of eager Nurses who constantly 
offer her the richest food, ready-pre- 
pared and partially digested. From 
time to time she stops a moment and 
takes nourishment, to the end that her 
organism may function to its maxi- 
mum capacity. To place an egg in 
each of a thousand cells in a single 
day, eggs which daily exceed her own 
weight, requires an enormous capacity 
for reproduction, and it is only with 
the assistance of these provident 
nurses that she is able to do it. Egg- 
laying must go on, and on, and on, 
at this season; for it takes an army 
of Workers to gather a _ hundred 
pounds of honey from the rich fields 
of Clover. 
NURSING 


As hundreds of eggs are laid, other 
hundreds are hatching, and the Mother 
is too busy with her laying to care for 
them. Many Nurses are required to 
care for the offspring of the one pro- 
lific Mother. At first the tiny larvae 
are fairly bathed with the rich milk 
which Beekeepers term as “royal 
jelly,” for want of a better name. 
After three days all are weaned from 
this rich fare except those fortunate 
individuals destined to succeed their 
Queen. But even though the food be 
different the business of feeding must 
continue. Round and round the 
Nurses follow their endless task as 
one cycle of brood succeeds another. 





Within the Hive all is activity 
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The hungry youngsters lift up their 
heads and open their mouths like baby 
Birds desiring attention. 


BUILDING 

When Clover begins to bloom comes 
the great period of colony expansion. 
The builders must provide additional 
space for the rearing of more young 
Bees and the storage of the incoming 
nectar. Wax now becomes the crying 
need and large clusters of young Bees 
gorge themselves with Honey and 
hang in festoons from the ceiling of 
any vacant space still remaining in 
the hive. Minute flakes of new wax 
appear in the wax plates between the 
segments of the abdomens, and from 
this soft and pliant material they 
build the additions to the dwelling. 
Soon new combs are taking shape and 
it frequently happens that the Queen 
Mother is ready for them as soon as 
they are formed and long before the 
side walls are completed. The urge 
for expansion demands more and more 
room. The incoming nectar may ex- 
ceed available storage capacity and 
Housebees may take possession in 
defiance of the demands of the Queen. 
Building must go on, for eggs must 
be laid and Honey must be stored. 
Neither reproduction nor harvest must 
be delayed and, if perchance, demands 
exceed capacity of the builders, the 
colony prepares to swarm and to set 
up new quarters for a portion of the 
large family. 

THE HARVEST 

Laying, nursing, building, storing— 
round and round goes the cycle to the 
end that ample provision be made for 
the needs of an entire year from the 
abundance now offered by the bloom- 
ing Clover. There have been long 
months of quiet during Winter, when 
no young Bees were reared and no 
building was done. The only concern 
was in guarding against enemies and 
warming the hive to survive the cold. 
Now that Summer has come every en- 
ergy must be bent toward making the 
most of the brief opportunity to pro- 
vide for another season of quiet and 
cold which lies ahead. 

Incoming Field Bees are met by 
eager Housebees to relieve them of 
their loads. After a short rest they 
are off again for another visit to the 
fields in search for further addition to 
the store. The Housebees evaporate 
the moisture from the previous nectar 
somewhat as sugar makers boil down 
the sap, but they must depend upon 
exposing it to air currents forced 
through the hive by the Ventilating 
Bees, whose busy fanning keeps the 
air in motion. 


LONG DAYS 


Night and day the labor continues 
without interruption. When darkness 
prevents further journeys afield, the 
work goes on within the hive. Comb- 
building is extended, nectar is evapo- 
rated, newly-filled combs are capped 
and preparation is made for another 
day’s additions. 
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With the coming of sunrise the 
Workers pour forth into the open air 
and soon there is a stream of flying 
Bees in and out. Water-carriers, 
Pollen-gatherers, and Nectar-harvest- 
ers bring their loads to supply the 
urgent needs, while those at home are 
piling up the growing wealth of a 
prosperous community. 


What a wonder plant is Clover and 
what a marvelous insect the Bee! The 
air is heavy with the perfume of the 
blossoms. The Bee—efficient little 
chemist that she is—distills it and 
stores it, the most fragrant, the most 
delicious and most delightful food 
yet known to man—the covetous one 
who robs her of her store. 
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The Green Plant Question 


BY J. J. BROOMALL, (Calif.) 
(In Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society) 


N DISCUSSING “The Green Plant 

Question” I shall endeavor to give my 

reasons for being very much in favor 
of green plants, that is, growing Dahlias 
from cuttings, and I will also try to ex- 
plain why green plants of Dahlias are 
sometimes disappointing and a failure. 

It is more than thirty years since 
I raised my first Dahlia plants from cut- 
tings. For many years while I was in 
the mail order business I sold so close on 
many of the better varieties of Dahlias 
that I did not have near enough roots to 
plant, so that I was practically forced to 
propagate from cuttings in order to raise 
sufficient stock to meet the demand, with 
the result that quite often more than 
half my ground was filled with green 
plants. The stock grown from such 
plants was almost without exception 
fully as satisfactory as stock grown from 
tubers. Some of the finest blooms I 
have ever obtained were produced by 
green plants, and in some varieties the 
blossoms were much more perfect and 
showed less tendency to produce flowers 
with open centers than the same kind 
grown from tubers. 

On the other hand I have tried to raise 
Dahlias from green plants supplied by 
other growers that sometimes were far 
from satisfactory and in some cases a 
total failure. Now I proceed upon the 
theory that there is always a CAUSE 
for every effect whether the effect be 
good or bad, and I believe the most com- 
mon cause for the failure of green plants 
is over-propagation by the use of too 
much artificial heat. The vitality of plants 
forced under excessive heat and un- 
natural environment is injured to such 
an extent that when grown they have not 
the strength necessary to produce perfect 
flowers, and indeed, some are not strong 
enough to survive long after being 
planted out or if they do manage to live 
prove to be only “stunts” that only get 
a few inches high all Summer not hav- 
ing the strength to make a _ normal 
growth much less a blossom or even a 
bud. 

Right here I want to warn some of the 
Eastern growers, and a few Californians 
as well that if they persist in this ruin- 
ous practice of excessive forcing they 
will not only be doing great harm to the 
Dahlia trade in general, but will injure 
themselves most of all, for disappointed 
customers caused by such tactics will 
surely prove a boomerang to their busi- 
ness. 

I am living in a much warmer climate 


than New Jersey. I am well aware of 
the fact that some of my fellow growers 
think I am slow and old-fashioned in my 
propagating, but I had rather be two or 
three months behind the other fellow 
with my green plants than to have a lot 
of irate customers looking for me at the 
fall flower show. 


STARTING GREEN PLANTS 


Here is how I start my green plants: 
I bed my clumps in the propagation 
bench using a mixture of sandy loam and 
ground peat, the first week in January, 
using sufficient dirt to cover the tubers, 
but leaving the crown even with the sur- 
face with little or no earth over it (the 
crown). I never use any heat under 
the bench containing the clumps, and 
very little under the cutting bench. In 
fact, I make no effort to keep the tem- 
perature above 50 at night or in cloudy 
weather and do not worry if it falls to 
40 on a frosty night although I do not 
advise such a low temperature as 40, 
but at all times I try to have air circu- 
lating, in fact try to keep conditions as 
near natural as possible without getting 
too near the freezing point. 

Naturally, under these conditions, the 
Dahlias are slow in starting so that I 
seldom get many cuttings before the 
latter part of March and do my heaviest 
propagating in April and May, the most 
of my plants not being ready for plant- 
ing in the field (after being potted and 
hardened off in the lath house) until 
June and the later ones in July. After 
they get well started they grow rapidly 
and by Fall are blooming profusely and 
the most of them produce a fair crop of 
healthy tubers. ; 

It is generally the practice to root the 
cuttings in pure sand, and they should 
be potted in 2% inch pots as soon as 
rooted. If they only have one rootlet 
not more than one-eighth inch long it is 
safe to pot them, and is much better 
than leaving them in the sand too long 
as the sand contains very little plant 
food and cuttings left in it too long will 
develop a lot of stringy roots that are 
half starved for nourishment and not 
good for the vigor of the plants. 

I believe a mixture of leaf-mold with 
the sand is better for Dahlia cuttings 
as the leaf-mold contains plenty of plant 
food so that the growth will not be 
weakened by remaining longer in the 
bench. There may be more danger of 


' damping off if leaf-mold is used as it is 


apt to contain some fungus unless it has 
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been baked, but if plenty of air is in 
circulation there is not much danger of 
damping off as the most frequent cause 
of damping off fungus in the cutting 
bench is STAGNANT AIR AND TOO 
MUCH ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 

The first Dahlia cuttings I ever grew 
were rooted about 1897 out-of-doors in 
virgin soil that contained a liberal mix- 
ture of leaf-mold derived principally 
from Maple trees; those cuttings grew 
in a remarkably short time and bloomed 
to perfection. But that was in Snohom- 
ish County, Washington, where condi- 
tions happened to be “just right” and 
would seldom be practicable here or in 
many other localities. 

It is, however, not strictly necessary 
to have a hothouse in which to grow 
Dahlia plants successfully. For many 
years I grew my green plants in hot- 
beds with satisfactory results except, for 
instance, when a toad seemed to think 
the sand a proper place in which to 
bury himself and upheaved quite a num- 
ber of cuttings in so doing—but what- 
ever you do, DON’T KILL THE 
TOADS: They are our friends. 

There is one great advantage in using 
hotbeds: In warm sunshiny weather the 
tops can be removed entirely and the 
plants will be outdoors under natural 
conditions and remember—the nearer we 
keep to natural conditions the more satis- 
factory the plants will be. Such plants 
will be certain to give satisfaction. 

I do not propose to take up the matter 
of stunts now only to say that I do not 
want it understood that excessive propa- 
gation is the ONLY cause of stunts in 
Dahlias, it is ONLY ONE OF THE 
CAUSES; stunted growth or lack of 
growth may be due to the sting of some 
injurious insect or various other causes 
as yet unfathomed. The efforts of some 
writers to place all the blame for stunts 
on green plants is absurd. 

The reason that green plants do not 
always produce tubers is that sometimes 
the cutting has been rooted between 
joints. Such plants may grow and bloom 
unless they are planted deep enough so 
that a joint is three inches below the 
surface they may not throw out tubers. 
Heel cuttings are far the best as they 
root more easily and are sure to make 
tubers. Where other cuttings are used 
they must be planted deep enough to in- 
sure the proper covering of a joint. I 
generally set my plants in a small trench 
or cavity so that by the time they are 
half-grown and the soil is about level 
from being cultivated the plants will be 
six inches deep, for it is better to err 
on the side of deep planting than not to 
plant deep enough. 








I do not pose as a weather prophet 
nor have I special vision for the 
future; but as the weather is largely 
governed by the law of averages, on 
this basis the excessive precipitation 
which has prevailed during the past 
few months and during the past few 
years, in eastern sections especially, 
it means that we may have a dry sea- 
son coming to us for 1930. At no time 
during the past few months has there 
been any shortage of ground water in 
Northern New York, and during the 
past three or four years my irrigating 
system has been almost useléss, last 
vear especially, and also the year be- 
fore, I think did not even start it. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Care of the New Strawberry Bed 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


Gin the Fall in hi may be planted 
in the Fall in hills and the plants 
set will bear fruit in the early 
Summer following, but more and more 
gardeners are planting Strawberries 
as early in Spring as they can get 
them in, and giving them the whole 
Summer to develop and to produce 
strong runner plants. 

The fruit buds of the Strawberry 
are formed in late Summer and early 
Fall. After that the number of blos- 
soms can hardly be changed, although 
the size of the berries may be affected 
by spring treatment under certain 
conditions. It should be kept in mind 
that in general the Strawberry crop 
is made during the first Summer, and 
later care will not replace carelessness 
during the time when strong plants 
are being grown and fruit buds are 
being developed. 


REMOVE BLOSSOMS 


The plants transplanted in early 
Spring carried fully-formed fruit buds 
and were prepared to produce a crop 
this Summer. The time of blooming 
may be changed by the shock of re- 
setting, but sooner or later those fruit 
buds will produce blossoms and some, 
at least, of the blossoms will set and 
mature fruit. 

The amount of Strawberries grown 
in this way is negligible, the berries 
are mostly small, and the quality is 
poor, so there is little to be gained in 
that direction. There is a decided 
loss, however, because the strain of 
developing the crop is too great for 
the newly reset plant, and it usually 





is severely checked in its growth. It 
may even die as the soil dries out. In 
any event a plant carrying a crop sel- 
dom produces its quota of runner 
plants and the crop of the next Spring 
is cut down severely. 

Remove all blossoms as they appear 
by pinching off the stalks below the 
clusters of blossoms. The blossoms 
appear irregularly and it usually is 
impossible to remove them all at one 
time, but if the plants are examined 
systematically two or three times, the 
rest will be noticed soon after they ap- 
pear by anyone working around the 
bed. 

KILL WEEDS EARLY 

Strawberries are low and easily 
overtopped by weeds. After the run- 
ners appear it becomes increasingly 
difficult to hoe or cultivate all the land. 
It saves much hand weeding later on 
if cultivation is thorough and persist- 
ent in early Summer. 

Cultivation must be level or nearly 
so. If much earth is moved the 
crowns are likely to be covered with 
disastrous results to the plants. If 
the soil is in good tilth an iron rake is 
an excellent cultivator and one to be 
preferred to a wheel hoe or any other 
cultivator that I have seen. 

CARE OF RUNNERS 

Runner plants may be allowed to set 
where they will, to form a tangled 
matted row, or the plants may be 
spaced at regular intervals to give 
each plant plenty of room. 

The ordinary matted row is usually 
employed and on fertile, moist soils is 





Strawberries in narrow rows require less handwork and produce finer berries 
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satisfactory. It represents the least 
amount of labor, but usually results in 
a crowded row where the surplus 
plants are at least as promiscuous as 
weeds. They may be thinned in Au- 
tumn but seldom are. 

When runner plants are spaced six 
or eight inches apart the resulting 
fruit is usually finer and more uni- 
form. This practice is especially 
worth while on sandy or drouthy soils, 
and it is not so laborious but that it is 
followed on a large scale in some com- 
mercial districts. 

Usually the runners are placed in 
position before the plants are formed 
and weighted with clods or small 
stones to hold them in position, but 
leaves appear several days before 
roots, affording a later opportunity to 
get the plant in place. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


The white or reddish blistering on 
peach leaves, followed by dying of the 
leaves, is peach-leaf-curl. Infection 
takes place very early and the leaves 
on new growth will not. become in- 
fected. Leaf-curl does affect the size 
and quality of the Peaches, however; 
and also the number that stay on to 
mature. Nothing can be done now for 
leaf-curl except to register a vow to 
cure it next year. It is easily con- 
trolled by spraying the trees with a 
fungicide, during the dormant season, 
preferably in late Fall. Lime sulphur 
is usually employed. 


Brown Rot of stone fruits is very 
destructive when weather conditions 
are favorable. When Peaches and 
Plums set heavily, thinning is the first 
step toward control. Good spraying 
then becomes possible and the separa- 
tion of fruits on the tree in itself 
checks the spread of Brown Rot. Fol- 
low the spray schedule distributed by 
your state Agricultural College. 


The yellow cherry leaves that soon 
fall are attacked by the cherry-leaf- 
spot. In severe cases it defoliates the 
trees, weakening them and reducing 
the next crop. In ordinary cases it 
may be controlled by spraying or dust- 
ing before the fruit ripens, and again 
after the harvest season. 


Pear-blight is a spectacular and 
dangerous pest on Pear Trees during 
the period of rapid growth. It will 
spread down the branch until dry 
weather checks growth, when it stops 
until the next Spring. Pruning off the 
infected branches is the only remedy. 
Cut should be made well below the 
lowest visible signs of the disease and 
tools should be sterilized between cuts 
Blight on Apple Trees is usually not 
so serious here in the North. As long 
as it is confined to twigs it hardly is 
worth while to cut it out. 

Carefully remove the blossoms from 

Sverbearing Strawberry plants until 
the plants are well established. Then 
let them bear and they will fruit until 
frost. 
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Avoiding Raspberry Mosaic 


ASPBERRY planting time is here 

and the gardener who would suc- 
ceed with the fruit should make a de- 
termined effort to secure disease-free 
plants for the start. A few Mosaic- 
infected plants will soon infect the 
whole plantation and reduce the crops 
from the very start while it shortens 
the life of the patch. 

Not long ago it was almost impos- 
sible to get disease-free plants, but 
now there are plenty of them. At 
least there is plenty of stock that has 
less than five per cent infection. The 
state inspection systems in leading 
raspberry-growing states have suc- 
ceeded in producing good stocks of 
healthy plants. 

An occasional plant is likely to be 
infected in almost any lot of stock 
and new plantations should be watched 
pretty carefully during the first sea- 
son. If the plants are rogued sys- 
tematically for one year it is doubtful 
if further roguing is worth while. 
One season’s work should give the 
plantation a good start, and roguing 
after the rows are filled in is a diffi- 
cult proposition. Mosaic may be ex- 
pected to appear but in most localities 
it will not spread very rapidly. 

In taking new plants from an old 
raspberry patch on the premises or in 
the neighborhood some care is needed 
to avoid transplanting a high percent- 
age of diseased plants. It is a good 
plan to transplant young green suck- 
ers of Red Raspberries when they are 
about five or six inches high. The 
appearance of these plants indicates 
whether or not they are diseased and 
no plants should be taken from the 
vicinity of diseased plants. Such 
transplanting must be done when the 
ground is moist or many of the plants 
will never recover. 

There is a definite shift in varieties 
in many sections away from the more 
susceptible sorts like Cuthbert toward 
some of the less susceptible varieties 
like Herbert and Latham. Some of 
the newer varieties, too, seem to be 
quite resistant, and Viking, Lloyd 
George, Newman, and Adams offer 
possibilities that have not been de- 
termined fully in most sections. 





In this issue each department of 
THE FLOWER GROWER is represented 
with things interesting and helpful, 
and in many cases really inspiring 
facts, information, and suggestions. 
I thus call attention of readers who 
are perhaps unmindful of just what 
THE FLOWER GROWER consists of 
every month. We are not so very 
strong on pictures, but when it comes 
to telling things which everybody is 
interested in and which will help 
everybody who has a garden and who 
is interested generally in outdoor 
subjects, then each issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER has no competitor. 
Although I have been accused of 
bragging too much, the facts really 


warrant it. — (EDITOR) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“The lofty follower of the sun, 

Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 
Drooping all night, and, when he warm returns, 
Points her enamour’d bosom to his ray.” 


of the Sunflowers and its love for 
the Sun. 


“The Sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she did when he rose.” 


The Sunflower or Helianthus—Helios, 
meaning sun, is ruled by the planet sun, 
and dreaming of it is supposed to mean 
“Glowing happiness and ardent love.” 
Although the fairies are said to be par- 
tial to other colors than yellow, yet the 
shades of yellow and orange are con- 
sidered spiritual colors. Buddha wore 
the yellow robe, and those in the Orient 
who follow his precepts to the very let- 
ter, the ascetic monks and priests, always 
wear the yellow robe. 

The Sunflower is a cosmopolitan plant 
and found in nearly every corner of 
the world today. Today it has been cul- 
tivated so that one may grow different 
colors and sizes and it is much admired. 
Formerly the coarse variety was rele- 
gated to grow along back yard fences 
and the seed given to hens to promote 
an increase in their egg output. They 
also draw dampness from wet soggy 
spots. The seeds of the newer and 
smaller varieties are eagerly eaten by the 
Birds. Sunflower oil is used for many 
purposes as substitutes for other more 
expensive oils. 


M «et are the lines written in honor 


The Globe Artichoke is a favorite vege- 
table, and ruled by Venus. Dreaming 
of it means “something embarassing.” 
The vegetable is not as well known in 
parts of the country as it deserves to be, 
and being rich in iron and other mineral 
salts is a most healthful vegetable. Those 
unacquainted with the Artichoke do not 
often eat as much of it as is edible. The 
soft ends of the bracts as well as the 
hearts should be used. They may be 
cooked and served hot with drawn butter 
to which a few drops of lemon have been 
added, or served cold with mayonnaise; 
or stuffed with a dressing, fried in but- 
ter, or made into a delicious omlette. 
It is decidedly ornamental as a plant 
and worthy of a prominent place in the 
garden with its deeply-cut, long greyish- 
green leaves. When Artichokes are fully 
expanded they resemble a huge purple 
Thistle and are not fit to eat, but should 
be cut when they are buds. 

Jerusalem Artichoke is quite a differ- 
ent sort of relation to the Globe. The 
tubers are cooked and prepared in an 
altogether different way. In places it is 
cultivated only as food for stock and 
said to be very healthful for chickens, 
and pigs do their own digging when al- 
lowed the run of the field in which the 
tubers are growing. Its medical virtues 
appear almost negligible, but in chem- 
istry experiment it is declared to be 
found a promising source of sugar, this 
artichoke sugar being claimed sweeter 
than that obtained from beets. 


Flowers and plants know how to store 
up energy from the sun and Man is 
continually trying to wrest their secrets 
from them. There is actual horsepower 
strength in sunlight, and odd ‘as it seems, 
the rays are said to be stronger in Win- 


ter than Summer, for earth is some mil- 
lions of miles closer, but the loss of heat 
is much greater. Man boasts of his 
abilities, but it is not likely in the end 
he will ever beat Nature in her pro- 
visions for plant life to absorb sunlight, 
moisture and food from the air and 
earth. What a big job the plants have. 
Not only of feeding themselves but the 
animal and human kingdoms as well. 
Even after they are dead and gone they 
furnish us with fuel. And Man is ever 
trying how to get more out of them. In 
the same way he is ever trying to get 
more out of animals, more out of his 
fellowkind. But Nature so far has been 
too smart for him. Despite untiring 
efforts he cannot duplicate the process 
of the leaves of the plant, manufacturing 
the world’s food, without the help of 
the leaves themselves. He may win 
some day. Perhaps some day also he 
will also have learned the lesson of wn- 
selfishness. 


Strawberry preserves are sometimes 
made by allowing them to cook in the 
sun. It helps jelly, to stand the glasses 
after being filled, in the strong sun. 
Oil can be extracted from Rose or other 
flower petals by putting them in a sealed 
glass jar and standing for days in a hot 
sun. Drops of oil will gather on the in- 
side of the glass jar and is nice to pour 
over dried flowers that are being pre- 
pared for a rose jar. The oil is dark and 
will stain and also mold unless distilled 
and preserved in some way, if one hopes 
to bottle the oil so obtained. 


Certain Spiders hold their eggs, all 
wrapped up in a neat little ball, to the 
sun until they hatch out. 


“Fine feathers make ffine birds.” 
“Clothes make the man.” Isn’t it the 
truth? James Montague wrote some 


lines about the attractive but somewhat 
objectionable Blue Jay: 


“The Blue Jay is at heart, I’m told 


A thief, a tyrant and a scoid. 
* © * a + 


But he has such a jocund air, 


Such lovely raiment does he wear, 
7. * * 


For, though you think it right or not, 
Fine feathers do help out a lot— 


If their exteriors are swell 
We fall for birds and men as well.” 


Buddhist monks at their mealtime 
ceremony offer thanks for sunlight, the 
seeds, and the plants, that have con- 
tributed to the meal; the soil, weather, 
the labor of the farmer and everything 
that helped towards providing the food, 
and in accepting the gift, ask help to re- 
frain from greediness, but to think of 
the food only as a medicine to sustain 
life and health. 


The Iceplant—Mesembryanthemum— 
or Diamond Fig, is an obsolete medicine, 
though once thought an aid in kidney 
trouble. The frosty leaves and fringe- 
like flowers, sometimes red, sometimes 
white, are very attractive. 


“If thou would’st reap sweet peace and rest, 
Disciple, sow with seeds of merit the fields of 
future harvests.” 

—Voice or THE SILBNCB 
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The Flamingo 


BY FRANCESCA M. NEWELL 


ful Bird in spite of his ungain- 

liness. The soft, delicate pink 

of the plumage and the black on the 

lower half of the bill affords striking 
contrast. 

These strange Birds are found in 

various localities including the Medi- 


"Tita Flamingo is a really beauti- 


feet and them proceed to sift it 
through the bill. The decided bend 
in the middle makes the bill look as 
if it was broken but this odd shape 
together with a thick, large tongue 
acts as a sieve. However, they seem 
to be compelled to elevate the head in 
order to swallow their catch. 
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Flamingoes in the Bird Sanctuary at Mountain Lake 
Park, Florida, on the estate of Mr. Edward Bok 


terranean Border Country also in 
parts of India and Ceylon; Africa and 
Madagascar. There are a few found 
in Southern Florida and in some of 
the West Indies and south to Para. 

Scientists tell us they have found 
fossil remains of various species in the 
lower Miocene of France and the 
Pliocene of Oregon; so we may look 
upon them as an old, aristocratic 
family. And indeed they are solemn, 
stately fellows as may be judged from 
the picture. 

Their food seems to consist largely 
of small aquatic animals found in the 
muddy beds of pools. They wade 
about stirring up the mud with their 


The Flamingo builds a peculiar con- 
ical nest of mud which varies from a 
few inches to two feet in height ac- 
cording to the depth of the water; 
sometimes when the water has re- 
ceded it leaves the nest protruding 
even more. The top is only a shallow 
cup and here are deposited one or two 
bluish-white eggs with a chalky in- 
crustation. It has always been a 
mystery to me how this exceedingly 
long-legged mother succeeds in fold- 
ing up sufficiently to sit on a nest, 
but she does. The young hatch in a 
few weeks, and like many of the Water 
Birds, soon leave the nest and are 
able to shift for themselves. 





The Tufted Titmouse Comes North 


BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


HE Tufted Titmouse is a com- 

mon resident south of the State 

of New York. It is rarely found 
as far north as New England. Friends 
have told me they have them the 
vear round in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio 
and California. Titmice occasionally 
straggle North, and it was in Central 
Wisconsin where I first made my ac- 
quaintance with Titmice. It was dur- 
ing that most severe January and 
February of 1929, when nothing in 
weather, for the last quarter century, 


could compare with its amount of 
snow and cold days. 

The Tufted Titmouse is a cousin of 
the Chickadee; both are found in the 
woods but in coldest weather they 
come close to homes, perhaps for the 
more easily acquired food that is pur- 
posely put out for the Birds. 

More folks would have the pleasure 
of getting familiar and enjoy the in- 
comparable entertainment of Birds, if 
they would invite them with some 
suet, crumbs, dry oatmeal, seeds, pea- 
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nuts or the bone from your roast or 
soup; any bone from the table will 
keep the Birds busy for weeks. It 
was laughable to see how the Chick- 
adees, which are the Blackcapped Tit- 
mice, cleaned out the inside and out- 
side of the Christmas Goose skeleton, 
that was tied on alimb for them. They 
kept at it until the bones looked like 
polished ivory; it was so cute to watch 
them look or peek out between the 
ribs with their beady eyes. 

The male Tufted Titmouse is 6 
inches or more long and looks smaller 
than the English Sparrow, being more 
slender, and with its jaunty, high- 
pointed crest is a beau-ideal in its 
elegant appearance. The color of its 
back is maltese grey or leaden; its 
frontlet, slender bill, tuft and should- 
ers are black; the space between the 
eyes is grey; sides of head a dull- 
white; under wings a reddish-brown 
streak. 

After a 30-degrees-below-zero bliz- 
zard, I picked up a dead Bird that 
had evidently fallen from a tree. 
This I believe to be the mate of 
our Tufted Titmouse. It had the same 
general color of grey above, black top 
of head and no crest (although books 
say female too wears a crest), cheeks 
and breast a light grey. Its back 
parts under tail were splashed with 
reddish brown. This rusty color is 
more pronounced and noticeable on 
the male under each wing; the outer 
tail feathers were some spotted with 
white, as is true of the male. This 
female was just 5 inches long. 

The Tufted Titmouse would eat in 
close proximity with the Sparrows, 
Nuthatches, Chickadees, Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers but when the bold 
and boisterous Blue Jays arrived they 
made all these Birds understand they 
were “lords of all” and off all the 
happy party of Birds would fly but 
would return the minute the Jays 
were gone with their hoggish portion. 


I believe the Birds know when a 
snowstorm is in the air for at such 
times they were exceedingly busy fly- 
ing off with food, hiding it in the 
cracks of the bark of trees and crev- 
ices in buildings or in the stone 
foundation; and they remember their 
secret pantries too. 

The Tufted Titmouse learned to eat 
in a hanging position but is not as 
adept in acrobatic stunts as the Chick- 
adee. 

Its clear, sharp whistle “peto, peto, 
peto!” has caused Dogs to prick up 
their ears, thinking someone was 
whistling to them. It has another 
sweet whistled song, similar to the 
Chickadee’s ‘“Chick-a-da! Chick-ada- 
da!” or “Heedle-dee-dle-dee-dle!” also 
“‘peto-peto-peto-daytee-daytee.” 

Like the Chickadees, they will, if no 
suitable cavity be found, excavate one 
for themselves in a hollow tree or de- 
cayed stump, where they build their 
nest of dry grass, down, horsehair, 
and feathers, in which are deposited 
their 5 or 6 pure-white eggs with 
reddish spots. 
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Earthworms and Greedy Robins 


BY CHIEF RED EAGLE, (N. Mex.) 


weeks on the beautiful Ruidoso 

River, far up in the rugged, pic- 
turesque White Mountains of New 
Mexico, in the Mescalero Apache In- 
dian Reservation. 

Birds were plentiful in this won- 
derful Nature spot, especially the 
friendly Robins, many of which had 
nests in the great Spruce and tower- 
ing Cottonwood trees along the deep, 
cool canyon. 

Rains occurred frequently during 
the season that we were there, often 
at night. These nocturnal precipita- 
tions were usually slow, steady down- 
pours lasting most of the night. The 
next morning, after such a rain, the 
barer, dryer portions of the canyon 
bed would be literally crawling with 
big angleworms, or, as we call them, 
fishworms. The rain seemed to have 
driven them from the earth, and they 
would crawl about over the bare 
places, furrowing tiny trails every- 
where through the mud, evidently 
searching for higher ground, where 
the water would drain off. On these 
unflooded areas they would collect by 
the hundreds. The hard canyon road, 
a few yards from our camp, was a 
favorite refuge for these crawling 
creatures. 

Those anglers who employed worms 
as a lure when fishing for trout in the 
tumbling, noisy stream of the canyon 
soon became cognizant of this peculiar 
collecting of the worms and quickly 
took advantage of it as an easy means 
whereby to gather in their supplies of 
bait. 

However, the human element of the 
canyon was not the only one to ac- 
cept of the lavish accumulations of 
worms. The Robins, with their ever- 
hungry nestlings back in the trees, 
were quick:to take advantage of such 
surplus supplies of food. Early on 
such mornings we were certain to see 
numerous Robins scattered about on 
the road bed, partaking of the viands 
provided by this Nature’s banquet 
board. 

Each Robin, on alighting on the 
ground, would gobble down as many 
of the slimy, twisting things as it 
could possibly hold. Often I have seen 
one of these Birds twist and stretch 
and swallow in a really comical 
fashion in an attempt to force an ad- 
ditional worm down into its already 
distended craw. a 

After fully gorging themselves from 
the abundant supply of food, the par- 
ent Birds would then gather up worms 
to carry to the hungry nestlings in the 
trees. Almost always each Robin 
would cram its mouth as full as pos- 
sible of worms,—three, four, some- 
times five; then still not satisfied with 
its load, it would try over and over 
again to pick up an additional worm. 
Usually in such greedy attempts it 


pe Summer we camped for some 


would drop one or more that it already 
had in its beak, but patiently snatch 
them up again, then go on attempting 
to get the other one. 

Always each presented a perfectly 
ludicrous spectacle, solemnly and pa- 
tiently trying thus, its bright eyes 
glistening like black beads, the slimy, 
red things squirming and stretching 
and twisting about its head like the 
miniature snaky locks of some tiny 
Medusa. 


At last, however, it would seem to 
realize the futility of its greedy at- 
tempt to gather up that last desired 
worm and would fly off to the eager 
nestlings with such food as it was able 
to retain in its beak. 





Do Birds Reason? 


yo years past we have had from 
one to several Cats about the place. 
Last year before ‘the arrival of the 
Birds we disposed of them all, and 
as we do not keep a Dog, there was 
nothing to molest their nests and it 
was truly surprising to note the dif- 
ference in the height at which they 
built them. We have many of the 
Wild Doves that nest about the 
grounds, usually fairly well up in the 
trees but in this Catless Eden there 
were nine nests in about a half acre 
of the grounds that were less than 
four feet from the ground and some 
of them were right on the ground or 
on stumps less than a foot from it. 
We could go about our work and they 
would sit as unconcernedly on their 
nests as though we were not in ex- 
istence, but let a stranger come too 
near and away they would go. It also 
took them some little time before they 
would accept us women folks as 
friends if we wore a new dress; espe- 
cially if it were bright colored. 


The Robins too did the same thing, 
and one built in the very nearest 
Lilac bush. Both the male and female 
Birds in this pair would sit quietly on 
the nest and let us mow the lawn. At 
times the mower would be less than 
three feet from them. When the 
young grandson who spends all his va- 
cations at grandpa’s returned from 
school, they would permit him to come 
within two or three feet of their nest 
but would not stay on it if a strange 
child approached it, regardless of how 
careful they were. This would indi- 
cate that these same Birds had spent 
previous Summers with us and knew 
Bruce as their friend. 

The year before one of the Cats had 
caught most of the young Wrens as 
soon as they left the nest. This (Tea- 
pot Dome) was an old pewter teapot 
that hangs on a limb of an Arborvitae 
tree near the path. Many strangers 
have viewed and admired this nest 
and we were somewhat fearful that 
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the Birds might resent this and not 
come back, but they seemed not to 
mind it, and for about a dozen years 
we have had the music of their sweet 
songs. But last year not a Wren 
nested in any of their accustomed 
nesting places. We blamed it to the 
Cats taking those little ones, but last 
Fall we learned that there had been 
few Wrens in any part of this state 
last year. We are hoping they will 
return this year. 

Once a Weasel was discovered in a 
brush pile in which there was a nest 
of a Brown Thrasher, with young al- 
most ready to leave the nest. The 
parent Birds were almost frantic so 
we set an old tub on top of a stout 
stake and moved the nest to it and the 
old Birds seemed to say thank you 
and went right on with their house- 
keeping. Now do not all these inci- 
dents show that Birds do reason 
things out? 

FANNIE M. HEATH, (N. Dak.) 





A Candy Bucket Martin House 


HE Martin House illustrated is 

made from an ordinary candy 
bucket. It is divided horizontally near 
the middle with a board sawed circular 
to fit. Before placing this partition, 
however, the bottom section should be 
divided equally into four sections. 
The round partition should then be 
put over it and the top section divided 





like the bottom except that these 
partitions should come over the center 
of the lower sections so that the en- 
trances will be staggered as drawing 
shows. The circular entrances may 
be made before or after putting in the 
partitions and should be about 2 to 
2% inches in diameter. The top is 
made of four boards sawed in tri- 
angular shape and fitted together at 
the top. Roofing paper may be placed 
over it to keep it from leaking. Small 
landings, or porches, 24% x 3 inches 
should be placed just below each en- 
trance. The house may then be 
painted a pale green or brown and 
placed on a pole 20 to 25 feet high. 
Birds do not like bright colors such 
as red and white. 


BENNETT B. SMITH, (Kans.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 

















again, and with it comes a desire 
to be in the beautiful outdoors 
as much as possible. 


‘tm month of perfect days is here 


There is really too much to see in 
June. Nature has been far too gen- 
erous, but if fault that is, we cannot 
chide her for it, because our own 
tastes are extravagant where the beau- 
tiful is concerned. 


Wild Flowers of the roadsides and 
open fields are putting in their ap- 
pearance. In these places we may ex- 
pect to find abundant bloom from now 
until hard frosts of late October, as 
species succeeds species through the 
months. 


Yarrow, with its pungent, ferny 
foliage, and compact white flower 
heads, graces the pastures of June in 
company with the lavender blue of 
Chicory. 


Caraway too is blossoming, and if 
we are at all fond of the seeds we will 
be anxious for July to ripen them 
that we may induce the cook to bake 
some cookies like grandmother use to 
make. 


On roadside banks we are likely to 
find a carpet of trailing Moneywort in 
a profusion of yellow bloom, or if we 
do not find that, there will surely be 


trailing Five-finger with its pretty 
yellow stars. 


Old fence rows are transformed into 
Rose gardens, about which hover Bees 
and Butterflies from dawn until dusk. 


A flower that especially marks the 
passing of Spring and the advent of 
Summer, is the Ox-eye Daisy. It is 
the first of a long and prolific succes- 
sion of the Sunflower family, and is to 
be found for the most part in moist, 
waste places. 


Bergamot in fragrant bloom brings 
faintly to mind a tea brewed from its 
leaves. For what use the tea, whether 
for an ailment or just to please the 
palate, memory cannot recall. 


Wild Parsnips are much in evidence 
along creek bottoms and in marshy 
spots. They range in every variety 
from the dainty Water Hemlock to 
the large, tropical looking growth that 
tower above our heads. 


If we have Honeysuckles blooming 
on our premises, we may be certain of 
many visits from Humming Birds. 
Of course there are numerous flowers 
that induce these diminutive callers, 
but Honeysuckles are their favorite. 


Baby Orioles are leaving their 
swinging cradles, and if their lamenta- 
tions mean anything they are very sad 
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about it. Plaintive, incessant peep- 
ings in as many different locations as 
there are babies, will be heard for 
two or three days after they have left 
their cozy home, and worried, scolding 
parents are constantly on the wing 
attending their wants and looking 
after their welfare in general. 


Winter, or fall-sown Wheat is turn- 
ing from green to gold this month in 
preparation of harvest. Late dusk 
brings out the Fireflies, and they 
dance over the yellowing grain fields 
like so many blazing diamonds. 


The latter part of the month 
Cherries will be ripening, and Rasp- 
berries will be showing promising 
signs. Blackberries are yet hard, 
green knobs that look anything but in- 
viting, although we know in their own 
good time they will hang in tempting 
black clusters. 


June sometimes bring a few un- 
pleasant thunderstorms, but she makes 
adequate atonement immediately 
afterward in the way of fresh clean 
air and a beaming earth. Many folks 
enjoy an electrical storm with its at- 
tending booming and crashing, but we 
think there are perhaps more who 
would be happier without them. 


June’ brings another unpleasant 
feature,—the gardener who works late 
in the evening discovers,—and that is 
the mosquito. When one or a dozen 
surreptitiously darts up and stings us 
before we can defend ourselves, we 
may be sure they were lady mos- 
quitoes. The males we are told are 
inoffensive creatures that mind their 
own affairs, yet we doubt not that 
many an innocent husband has been 
slain for the conduct of his malicious 
wife. 


It is really not fair to June to men- 
tion even the tiniest fault, for her un- 
pleasant offerings are as nothing com- 
pared to the loveliness she brings. 





The Story of a Cat 
That Paid Its Debts 


Some years ago a friend of mine had 
a pet Siamese Cat, which used to attend 
all meals with the regularity of a time 
table. My wife and I used to feed it 
with remnants of fish, which it awaited 
with perfect composure—its table man- 
ners were perfect—however long they 
were delayed in transit, i. e., before we 
were ready to abandon our plates. One 
day, however, the bell rang, but no Cat 
appeared at luncheon. We had, how- 
ever, not quite finished our fish, when 
the Cat appeared, tearing across the 
lawn from the shrubbery with two rats 
in its mouth. Before we had time to 
realize what had happened, Puss had 
leaped on an empty chair and thence on 
to the table cloth (it often walked on 
the cloth but never soiled it), depositing 
one rat apiece on our plates—so that 
there could be no ill feeling between us! 
A long course of hospitality was thus 
more than adequately returned. Pussy 
had not taken one bite out of either rat! 


DouGcLAs GRANT Durr AINSLIE, (in 
Field, London) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I want to express my sincere appreciation of 
your magazine. It has been a valuable help to 
me. I have found many good suggestions in it. 
The frankness of your editorials are refreshing. 
The entire magazine is a credit to you.” 

(Meridian, Miss.) 

“I want and need THE FLOWER GROWER very 
much, The editorials are ‘heep good medicine.’ 

“I wish I could get as near to the people to 
whom I sell as you do to your flower friends.” 

(Breckenridge, Texas) 


“I thank you for the wonderful magazine which 
comes to my door every month, and I could wel- 
come it every week, it contains so much good 
reading and good cheer.” (Walnut, Ll.) 


“T eagerly await your helpful and inspiring 
magazine each month. It is the only magazine I 
read from cover to cover and then file complete 
for future reference.” (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 


“We started reading THE FLowerR GROWER three 
years ago, then we started our garden; at which 
time we did not know one flower from another, 
and ‘fertilizer’ might have been a word from a 
foreign language. We think you would find both 
our garden and our garden lore a credit to THE 
FLOWER GROWER, not to mention our friends 
whom we have inoculated with the gardening 
germ.” (Toronto, Ont.) 

“There is a something in THE FLOwEeR GROWER, 
—a friendly personality which I find in each num- 
ber, and I hope for the sake of its readers, that 
its present editor may not contemplate retirement 
for some years to come.” (Ottawa, Ont.) 

“Should you see the file we have of THE FLOWER 
Grower, it would please you. They are worn 
from constant reading and reference, and we feel 
that through your pages we have learned more 
than we could possibly have gotten in any other 
way, and we do like the editorials. Keep them 
up.” (Chinchilla, Pa.) 

“I could not do without THe FLOweR GROWER, 
even if I were not interested in growing flowers. 
I enjoy your sane outlook on life and your love 
for all living, growing things. 

“‘We find so many fanatics in the world who, if 
they love the Birds seem to think they must hate 
the Cat, and if they love flowers they think they 
must hate the Dog. Why not love them all?” 

(Denver, Colo.) 

“Enclosed money order for renewal subscription 
to your grand magazine. It fills a long felt need 
with me, never get a copy that I do not learn 
something from it that I wish to know.” 

(Springdale, Conn.) 

“I get untold wealth of information out of my 
file of THE FLower Grower. I read it and re- 
read the last three years’ numbers and can usually 
find what I want. 

“I feel very grateful to you for the happiness 
which has been mine since I learned to grow 
flowers. Needless to say, we appreciate your good 
editorials and hope you will always say what you 
think.” (Jackson, Mich.) 

“I get more out of your magazine than any I 
get.” (St. Albans, W. Va.) 

“In one year THE FLOWER GROWER has proved 
itself to be a good companion and certainly ful- 
fills its mission of living sound advice which holds 
good even beyond the garden. 

“In this day and age of radical ideas your sane 
outlook on life and your calm ‘balanced view- 
point’ are exceedingly restful and encouraging. 
Perhaps I notice it more in contrast to living 
here in New York City. More power to you.” 

(Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
_ “There is no better magazine of the kind pub- 
lished, and your editorials are certainly well worth 
reading.” (Tecumseh, Nebr.) 

“Enclosing money order for renewal subscrip- 
tion to THe FLower Grower, which I couldn’t do 
without. I take plenty of other magazines, but 
THE FLOwerR Grower is better than all the rest 
put together.” (Tillamock, Ore.) 

“Of all the magazines coming to my reading 
table, I consider THE FLOwER Grower the best in 
bunch, not only for its flower-lore, but for the 
‘straight from the shoulder’ articles on the phi- 
losophy of life. You seem to ‘call a spade a 
spade’.” (Dubuque, Iowa) 

“Your magazine is in a class alone, and of 
actual use rather than being filled with bunk and 
pictures of million dollar estates.” 

(Richmond, Mass.) 

“I thoroughly enjoy your magazine from cover 
to cover and your outlook on life in general is 


after my own heart. So I look forward to meet- 


ing you each month in your Editorials.” 
(Norfolk, Va.) 
“I am delighted with THe Flower Grower and 
must say that it is worth many times the price.” 
(Teaneck, N. J.) 
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THE BLUE FRINGED GENTIAN 
FROM SEED IN CALIFORNIA 


In going through a stack of my old 
numbers of FLOWER GROWER which 
cover several years, I read an article 
written by a party who was interested 
in growing the Blue Fringed Gentian 
from seeds. 

Last Summer I wrote to a niece in 
Vermont to please be on the watch for 
the Gentians which are still abundant in 
that region and mark some while in 
bloom, and when the seeds had ripened, 
to mail some to me. 


I also mailed a baking powder can 
filled with some dry moss, asking. her 
to dampen the moss when she found the 
seeds were ripe, and scatter them freely 
through the moss, and pack into the can 
and mail them to me immediately. 


As soon as the seeds arrived I divided 
them among several of my flower-loving 
friends and myself, hoping that some 
one of the number might be successful 
in getting some of the seeds to grow. I 
prepared a soil by mixing fine river sand 
with dark garden soil, and added a gen- 
erous quantity of fine powdered peat, 
which had been thoroughly soaked in 
water and squeezed as dry as possible by 
hand, to the prepared soil mixing it 
thoroughly together, and filled a ten- 
inch pot two-thirds full of this soil, and 
then placed a layer of the damp moss 
with the seeds in it, on top of the soil 
about one-half inch thick, and then scat- 
tered a thin layer of damp peat over 
that, and gave the whole a good wetting 
from a sprinkling can; afterwards I 
placed a pane of glass over the top of 
pot and awaited results, never allowing 
the soil to become dry. The peat in the 
soil kept it moist for a long time. 

After four or five weeks I was de- 
lighted to see tiny green specks showing 
in the moss, resembling Tuberous Be- 
gonia plants from seeds. Each day 


‘more and more plants appeared, and now 


there are hundreds of Blue Fringed 
Gentians growing vigorously in that pot. 

My friends who had some of the seeds 
tried the same method of starting them, 
and report good success also. 


Am looking forward to seeing them 
bloom here in California. It has been 
said that there are no Blue Fringed 
Gentians growing this side of the Rockies 
in the wild state. If successful in getting 
some of these seedlings to bloom, am 
planning to take some of the plants and 
seeds into the mountains and plant them 
in some of the damp places near the 
living streams, with the hope that they 
become naturalized there, and one more 
beautiful flower become a permanent 
resident over here in California. 


CHARLES E. ApDAms, (Calif.) 


ALYSSUM SAXATILE,—AUBRETIA 


Sow fresh seed where it is to bloom. 
Old seed germinates poorly; young 
plants are poor when moved. One- or 
two-year-old plants of Alyssum can be 
moved in March. Transplanted Aubretia 
generally fails, no matter how careful 
you are. 

E. S. JOHNSON, (Pa.) 


APRICOT TREE—OR VINE 


A new old way to plant an Apricot tree 
—new because it is seldom done in this 
country—old because it has long been 
done in England—is to plant it against 
a wall and train the branches to cover it 
like a vine. 

Such a tree was found recently at the 
home of Leonard R. Gower at Newberg, 
Oregon. Mr. Gower’s father had come 
to this country from England. He 











Apricot Tree or Vine 


planted a tiny Apricot tree against a 
shed at the rear of his house. The tree 
is now 25 years old, and in the Spring it 
covers the side of the building with a 
lovely mass of bloom. We were told that 
in England it is customary to hang a net 
beneath the wall trees to catch the fruit 
as it falls. Trees bear very well when 
trained in this manner. 

Where a wooden wall forms the back- 
ground, as in this case, wires are fas- 
tened along the full length of each piece 
of siding. The branches of the tree are 
then tied to the wire in a fan shape. 
Those that grow at the front of the tree 
in such a way that they cannot be tied 
back are cut off. 

The effect of a tree planted in this way 
is not only unusual, but charming. If 
the practice were more common, America 
would be the more beautiful for it. 


A. W. STONE, (Ore.) 


JUST A BIG SHAGGY DOG 


E WAS such a big fellow. I opened 

my kitchen door one rainy, cold 
morning supposing the soft sound 
against it would prove to be a person 
there waiting to come in. Instead a 
huge and bedraggled Shepherd Dog 
looked up at me with pleading eyes and 
up-raised inquiring nose. 

I very naturally stared. I had never 
seen so large a Shepherd and knew that 
it could belong to no one on my hill. 
I looked beyond the Dog for an owner 
but no one appeared. The Dog’s big, 
brown eyes kept saying such pleading 
things in such a helpless gentle way that 
I put out my hand and patted him on 
the head. 

The big fellow responded to the sym- 
pathy and came to lay his head against 
me, wet as he was. Believing him to be 
hungry I fed him and went about my 
work again. At noon the Dog was still 
with us and each time I went to the 
porch he ran to lay his head against me 
in great display of tenderness and thank- 
fulness. 

I am naturally very fond of Dogs and 
I petted and spoiled him generally. He 
began lying directly across the doorway 
to any room where I was and I fancy 
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anyone trying to do me harm would have 
met with a ferocious attack. In less 
than a week I was the butt of good- 
natured gibing about “My Dog.” When 
I took walks he was sure to be my 
“shadow,” yet he was lots of company. 

On the seventh day after his coming 
a man came to claim him. He inquired 
after his Dog that he said had “run off 
for no reason.” 

“That’s my Jarvis,” he explained 
pointing to the trembling Dog that 
showed fear in his every shaking limb. 
“That’s my Dog an’ I come fer ’im. 
Jes foun’ out w’ere ’e wuz. Thank you 
kindly fer takin’ keer on ’im so long. 
Come on home now, you rascal.” and he 
seized the Dog’s collar fiercely as he 
finished speaking. 

I saw the Dog hold back and the man 
reach for a strap that hung from his 
pocket. He was raising it to strike. 
I forgot ownership and cried, “Oh, you 
wouldn’t! Surely you wouldn’t!” 

The man grinned evilly and put back 
the strap. 

“IT wasn’t goin’ to hurt ’im Ma’m. 
You see I have to keep ’im in line. 
’Taint right to run away you know. 
Come on now.” 

Both were halfway down the walk 
when I couldn’t resist that last piteous 
look from the Dog’s pleading eyes turned 
to me. 

“Wait a moment!” I called. “Let me 
have the Dog for this evening! The 
Doctor will be away and he will help 
to take care of me. You won’t mind 
doing me that little favor?” 


The man turned. “Why course, Ma’m.” 
Then he hesitated. “You see I’m sorter 
anxious to get ’im home to teach ’im not 
to run away agin. He needs teachin’ 
you kin see, but he can stay tonight.” 

The grasp on his collar must have 
been lessened for the Dog gave two 
bounds and was at my side. He sank to 
his haunches and gave me the most 
piteous look I ever had seen in my life. 
It said all a human might have said 
under the circumstances and anxiety. 
I knew I must not say much but I patted 
him on the head and told him his master 
was good to let him stay with me and 
care for me. 

But when the man had gone Bantam 
and I had a regular love feast. I had 
named him Bantam in irony as to his 
huge size. Next day came but the man 
didn’t. We heard he had gone to work 
“down river.” Bantam stayed with us 
for several weeks and we became so at- 
tached to him for his great kindness, his 
displayed love, and his intelligence. 


One morning he was gone. Since that 
day I have never seen his dear, gentle 
= though twenty-five years have gone 

y. 
Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Tex.) 


WATERING PLANTS 
—WHEN! HOW! 


I saw in a greenhouse young Lettuce 
plants that were watered in the morning 
killed by bright sunlight that same fore- 
noon. In Florida, I was told, a field of 
Cabbage that were rained on in the fore- 
noon were killed by the bright sun that 
followed. This is to emphasize the fact 
there may be danger in watering. 


I have a hose convenient in my garden, 
so that watering can be done at any time 
and in any quantity. I have used it on 
garden Peas, the Telephone variety and 
of some four feet in height, followed by 
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whitish leaves at the base of the stalk 
which extended upward, the vine dying 
and producing no fruit. 

The watering of course was not done 
in the morning or under a hot sun, but 
in the evening. Néither was it done in 
a superficial manner but as a soaker at 
the roots. The conviction comes that I 
injured them, and now I do not know 
when or how to water Peas, or whether 
I had better keep hands off and leave 
them alone. 

Weather conditions, or age of the 
plant, may have bearings on the matter 
of watering that are not understood by 
me, and of this I am sure, I have not al- 
ways seen benefit, and as indicated, have 
seen injury, following the use of the gar- 
den hose. Doubt and uncertainty will 
always attend the use of it hereafter. 


J. Quay, (N.Y.) 


MY EARLY GLADS 


Of the 125 varieties of Glads in my 
garden White Butterfly, Maiden’s Blush, 
Dr. VanFleet, Mary Pickford, Break 
O’Day, Sweet Lavender, and Ames were 
the first to bloom. I plant my Glads in 
thrve rows, three feet apart, every va- 
riety marked. I hoed them the same as 
potatoes, keeping all weeds out. Such a 
wealth of bloom! Some were new to me, 
so I will enjoy their beauty for the first 
time. Los Angeles and Break O’Day are 
the most expensive of the lot. 


Mrs. McKEEg, (Ohio) 


A SEED-SOWING KINK 


I have just made a little discovery in 
sowing seeds in boxes. It may be well 
known, but I have had such help in my 
amateur gardening from advice passed 
along by readers of your wonderful pub- 
lication, that I am sending it in, in the 
hope that it may help some one who 
reads it. 

I always had my seed “bunched” up no 
matter how carefully I tried to place it, 
but this Spring I took a sheet of No. 0 
sandpaper, folded it into quarters, and 
then poured my seed into the fold and 
jarred it off the sandpaper into the box 
soil, by tapping it lightly with my thumb 
and forefinger. The sandpaper just gave 
enough resistance to enable me to place 
the seeds in the small boxes just where I 
wanted them. This will help when seeds 
are grown ready for transplanting into 
the tray, for second stage of growth. 


W. E. Peters, (Ill.) 


CAN BITTERSWEET BE FRUITED? 


The Bittersweet often bears imperfect 
flowers. They may have only stamens or 
only pistils. If the former, this special 
vine will never be made to fruit. If 
there are pistils, a plant with perfect, or 
one with staminate flowers, planted be- 
side it will supply the necessary pollen— 
with the aid of insects,—and the plant 
which was unfruitful may be made a 
thing of beauty. 

You know how the strawberry grower 
finds it necessary in growing certain va- 
rieties with pistillate flowers only, to 
plant others having perfect flowers; this 
is working on the same principle. Nature 
has many devices to prevent inbreeding 
among her plants which are founded 
upon the same plan. Sometimes when 
the pollen of a certain plant is ready for 
use its own stigma is not ready to re- 
ceive it. But by and by when the stigma 
is receptive a stray bee comes along and 
akights upon the flower, bringing on its 
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coat the yellow dust from some other 
flower. 

The Orchids, both native and exotic, 
have some of the most elaborate schemes 
for  cross-pollination. The “honey 
guides”; lines so much admired in the 
flowers; are guide posts to insects as they 
do their work of carrying pollen from 
one flower to another, satisfying their 
own tastes and at the same time perfect- 
ing Nature’s plans in securing the best 
seed development. Notice the common 
Milkweed flowers in Summer and see how 
they work as traps among the Butter- 
flies, all for the same ultimate end. Vol- 
umes have been written on this subject 
and the half has not yet been told! 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


It is surprising how much pleasure 
and beauty can be coaxed from a small 
strip of land. I have a bed about twenty- 
five feet long and four feet wide. This I 
call my Dahlia Bed, but as it is best not 
to plant Dahlias till June, I have three 
rows of Tulips, the entire length of the 
bed to supply me with early flowers. 
Not satisfied with these, very early in 
the season when we long to be outdoors 
and there is so little we can do in the 
garden, I sow very thinly, seeds of the 
Hardy Annuals that flower quickly and 
die by the time the Dahlia plants are a 
good size. Beginning at the back with 
the tallest I have Pink Fairy Poppies 
and lavender Centaurea americana, 
mixed Larkspur, mixed Cornflowers, 
Lavatera, Starred Phlox, Collinsia, and 
Schizanthus. 

Early in June I make holes in this bed 
for my Dahlia tubers. J~ this way I 
have flowers all season. 1 am planning 
this year to include Lilies, as they will 
be through blooming before the Dahlia 
plants shade them too much. Needless 
to say, I fertilize well. 


L. WECKERLY, (Md.) 


SPORT OF IRIS— 
FLORINTINA ALBA 


One standard and one fall are white, 
exactly like the parent. Another stand- 
ard and fall are purple-blue, like the 
common Blue Flag variety which blooms 
at the same time. The third standard 
and fall are divided exactly half and 
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half as to color even the style showing 
similar color division. 

The photograph shows the division of 
color fairly well. The one to the back 
is dark blue, the one on the right, half 
blue and half white, the other parts are 
shown clearly. 

This photograph comes from a sub- 
scriber in Kansas. 


POST FOR MARTIN HOUSE 


Hitherto it has been objectionable to 
use the necessary tall posts the Martins 
prefer their homes to rest on, because 
it is difficult to climb to the nests to 
clean them. 

Here is a tall post that will permit of 
this with little trouble. Let the center 
post (four by four stuff is suitable) be as 



































tall as you wish, (Martins like their nest 
very high and clear of trees) but have it 
fitted between two other posts of either 
like dimensions or four by six-inch ma- 
terial, and bolt these three together with 
iron bolts at top and bottom. 

The bolt at top should be loose enough 
to allow of easy turning of center post 
when the lower bolt is withdrawn. Two 
people should handle the lowering. When 
house is cleaned, center post is raised 
and lower bolt put in place. 

Post may be whitewashed if you do 
not wish to use paint on it. 

The Martins should be disturbed as 
little as possible. 

Concrete may be used around post be- 
low ground. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


CARE OF RABBITS 


-I was glad to see the article in the 
January number about children keeping 
Rabbits for pets. 

The practice of buying a little live 
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Rabbit, for a child on Easter, should be 
stopped. Rabbits are delicate creatures 
and unless given the best of care, will 
not live; and it is a positive torture to 
the little animals to be handled as a 
child’s pet. 

We have a large number of fine 
Rabbits and I know they require the 
constant and intelligent care of one who 
understands the care of Rabbits. They 
should have good, clean hutches, open to 
the south with drop curtains to keep out 
the cold at night and in stormy weather; 
covered nest boxes with plenty of clean 
straw; fresh water twice’ daily; and 
don’t forget the salt,—the spool salt on 
a nail in the hutch is best. 

They should have rolled barley in the 
morning, and cured alfalfa hay in the 
evening, and plenty of carrots often; 
but one has to be careful about feeding 
many kinds of green things. 

I know a man who killed forty of his 
Rabbits by feeding freshly-mown lawn 
grass. The grass should be dried a few 
days after cutting, before feeding. Po- 
tato peelings should never be fed to 
Rabbits. Outside cabbage leaves, lettuce 
and carrots are the best green foods. 

One should carefully notice the noses 
of all their Rabbits and when one has a 
cold the best and quickest cure is to 
add two drops of carbolic acid to one 
pint of water, dip a small piece of cotton 
in this and wipe the Rabbit’s nose. Usu- 
ally one application will cure the cold 
unless it’s very bad, when one should 
have a small oil can containing cam- 
phorated oil and place a little in each 
nostril. 


A sick Rabbit should be isolated and 
watched and if hopelessly sick, it should 
be killed. 


The hutches should be sprayed occa- 
sionally with a disinfectant preparation. 

If Rabbits are well-cared-for it is very 
profitable and interesting work. 


Mrs. H. A. SELLERS, (Colo.) 


JOSEPH,—A STRAY CAT 


NE fine spring day when we were 

working in the garden, a_ poor, 
scrawny, ugly, sore-eyed little Kitten 
came “Meow-ing” across the garden. It 
was such an ugly, spotted little thing 
that it was easy to understand why some 
hard-hearted person had thrown it away. 
Some passing motorist, very likely. Be- 
ing busy, we gave it a “shoo” and went 
on with our gardening. It wandered off, 
and imagine our surprise, when we went 
to the house, to find it sitting on the back 
porch! 

We fed it some milk, and “shoo-ed” it 
again. 

Three days later it returned, uglier, 
scrawnier and dirtier than before. I 
saw it on the porch and fed it again; 
then, I felt so sorry for the poor little 
thing, I called it inside and washed its 
eyes in warm water. It stayed around 
the place a day or two, and I fed it 
whenever I noticed it, then it left again. 

About two weeks later it came back. 
“Well,” said the Head of the House, 
“Since it is such a persistent little thing, 
why not keep it? We can give it a bath 
and cure its eyes and feed it,—anyway, 
it may not stay.” 


So thus we became sole owner of 
Joseph, so named after Joseph in the 
Bible, because of its coat of many colors. 
It was white, with black, yellow, brown 
and dirty-gray splotches all over it, as 
if some painter had tried to make a 
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presentable picture but had finally given 
up in disgust. When we wet it to give 
it a bath, there was nothing to the 
Kitten but a bunch of bones. 

But a more playful little thing you 
never saw! It would chase its tail, and 
bite itself so hard it would cry out in 
pain. It followed us all over the place 
like a dog, and was always in a mood to 
run after ball, stick, or leaf. 

Today Joseph (who ought, by right, to 
be called Josephine,) is over two years 
old, fat, happy, a splendid mouser, and a 
playmate to us all. She insists on sleep- 
ing on the bed with us, and on cold win- 
ter mornings, will come up and slap us 
on the nose with one paw—very lightly,— 
and ask plainly to be taken under the 
covers. The window is always left open 
for her convenience, and she comes and 
goes at will, and the night is ill-spent 
when Joseph does not bring in a mouse 
or rat from out-of-doors. She has her 
bath regularly—and enjoys it. After 
every bath she delights in “sharpening” 
her claws on the upholstered parlor 
suite. She knows full well that we don’t 
like that, and will reach up to claw it, 
and look over her shoulder at us to see 
what we are going to do. She also de- 
lights in “sharpening up” on our silk 
stockings, often making us cry out with 
pain when her little sharp claws sink in 
too deep. 

I have heard people argue that you 
cannot keep Cats from killing Birds. I 
know better. We have a “suet shelf” 
outside our window, and Joseph will 
stand inside and watch the Birds eat, 
and if a bunch of Birds come to the 
shelf before I have the suet out, Joseph 
will call and call until I come with the 
suet. She enjoys watching them but has 
never attempted to frighten them. The 
— know this, and are not afraid of 

er. 


One morning Daddy forgot to set the 
alarm and it was ’way after his usual 
getting up time. Joseph climbed up and 
slapped him on the nose until he woke 
up, and was as proud as a Peacock 
when Daddy, almost late to work, jumped 
out of bed like the house was afire. 
Joseph purred and rubbed against his 
ankles until he left for work. 

Never once have we regretted taking 
in the poor little stray. And when (if 
ever) Joseph presents us with a family, 
we are going to let her keep them all, 
as a token of our deep regard. 


Mrs. R. W. DANcry, (Mo.) 


CHINESE LANTERN 
PLANT A PEST 


Every now and then I notice some ref- 
erence to a plant known by the eommon 
name of “Chinese Lantern Plant.” It 
seems to be a favorite with nursery 
salesman because it can be recommended 
to do well for the veriest amateur. 

References to a similarly vigorous 
plant called “Tree of Heaven” in the 
January FLOWER GROWER, made me feel 
that the public should be warned in re- 
spect to the Lantern Plant. 


A salesman sold me one or two plants 
of what he called a vigorous and hand- 
some plant, so desirable for winter 
bouquets. Its flowers are used for 
decorations, but if a plant lover values 
his time, by all means buy the red 
balloons in the Fall, and refuse to have 
the plant in the garden. 


My plants throve to such an extent 
that the roots began to sucker badly, 
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appearing twenty-five feet in some 
places, away from the original plant. 


I began to realize that it must be rooted 


out at all cost, and began the task. It 
was nearly three seasons of vigilance 
before I could actually go to the gar- 
den and not see a new shoot peeping up 
somewhere, far from the mother plant. 

I have felt that nurserymen should 
tell customers of this fault when stating 
the virtues. One such salesman advised 
me against planting Bittersweet on land 
valued for cultivated plants, for this 
very reason, and I appreciated the kindly 
information. Its place is in the meadow 
where its habits will not matter. 


Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.) 


NITRATE OF SODA FOR DAHLIAS 


I have noticed lately several people 
asking about the use of Nitrate of Soda 
on Dahlias, and I am wondering about it. 
I have been warned by several large 
growers not to use Nitrate of Soda on 
Dahlias and Mrs. Jessie Seal, the Cali- 
fornia Dahlia grower, in the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal” of June, 1928, warns 
against this also. Nitrate of Soda on 
Dahlias will produce enormous flowers, 
soft growth and tubers which do not 
keep. I cannot speak from experience 
for I have always been afraid to use it. 


Mrs. E. F. KEARNEY, (Mo.) 
EpiTor’s Nore :— 

It has long been understood that Nitrogenous 
fertilizers were not good for Dahlias, and might 
produce a similar result to that suggested by 
Mrs. Kearney. However, I have always heard 
that too strong a growth of plant meant few 
flowers or none, It has been recommended that 
Dahlias should not be fertilized, that the soil 
should be in good tilth before using it for Dahlias ; 
and no fertilizer, especially stable manure, should 
be used. 

Somewhere out of the maze of suggestions there 
is probably a safe neutral line, and it surely is a 
fact that strong growing results in Dahlias, pro- 
ducing plenty of bloom, must necessarily require 
balanced fertility in the soil. The sweeping con- 
demnation of all kinds of fertilizers for Dahlias 
seems quite radical, and any instructions -about 
fertilizing must necessarily be carried out with a 
view to the condition of the soil before applying 
the fertilizer. Treatment which might be O. K. 
for one soil would be inadequate for another, and 
this applies not alone to Dahlias but to any other 
plant growth, 


MAIDENHAIR AND OTHER FERNS 


The article headed “Garden Facts and 
Philosophies” mentions two varieties of 
Maidenhair, the black and the white. 
Gray mentions only one American species 
(Adiantum pedatum), but there are 
many greenhouse species of Adiantum, 
one of the most beautiful of which is 
A. Farleyense. 

Among the Ferns the writer mentions 
by common or English names is a curious 
one, the Walking Fern (Camptosorus). 
This, I believe, is found growing only on 
cushions of moss on rocks in shady 
places. Instead of having a pinnate or 
feathered-shaped frond, it has a long 
arrowhead-shaped leaf which takes root 
at the end and starts a new cluster. We 
find it in our state park in the Ma- 
quoketa glens, called “The Backbone.” 
Incidentally, there is one little plant 
there which is found in only a few 
places (Gray mentions only two), called 
Sullivantia. It grows only in pockets 
in this magnesium limestone and never 
on shaded rocks. It has a black, wiry 
midrib, like the Adiantum, but the side 
leaflets, grayish, are turned under at the 
edges like a Pteris. The Cystopteris 
bulbifera, or Bladder Fern, is very 


abundant there and is easily domesti- 
cated. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 
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DESTROYING ANTS IN GARDEN 


During the past two years Ants seem 
to delight in getting into my Aster beds 
and also where my Gladiolus are planted. 
Ants can be cleaned out in a day or two 
by making holes in the ground with a 
broom stick, 5 or 6 inches deep, and 
pouring in a tablespoonful of carbon 
disulphide, then filling up the hole. It 
seems to be a sure cure. 


Carbon disulphide can be had at the 
drug store. It is very inflammable and 
explosive and should be kept away from 
the fire. 

F. C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


MULCHING HIBISCUS 
AND RHODODENDRON 


As to mulching the Hibiscus and Rho- 
dodendron, any kind of leaves or straw 
makes good mulch. For the Hibiscus, 
mulch from 3 to 4 inches deep; Rhodo- 
dendrons from 4 to 8 inches deep. Leave 
about 4 inches of leaves around the Rho- 
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dodendrons to hold moisture during the 
Summer, but do not dig around the 
plants as the Rhododendron is a very 
shallow-rooting plant. In their wild 
state they catch the drifting leaves and 
the tips of the lower limbs of the bushes 
take root and make new plants. 

The Rhododendron is easily grown by 
layering the limbs or ends of the 
branches. On page 554 of Nov. ’29, 
F. G., Mrs. Ladd tells how this layering 


is done. W. F. HINEs, (Ohio) 


SNAKE SWALLOWS YOUNG 


I can verify Georgie Knipp’s story 
(Sept. 1929) as to Snakes swallowing 
their young. Two members of our fam- 
ily have seen this happen. When the 
young were small and the Mother Snake 
must have felt them in danger, when 
persons came near, she made a strange 
noise which scurried her brood together, 
and into her open mouth they ‘went for 
protection. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 





An appreciative reader of THE FLOWER GROWER, on East 60th St., New 
York City, in sending these photographs writes as follows: 


“IT am enclosing prints showing snaps of my garden situated back of my 


store here in mid-town New York City. 


Three years ago, when I moved to 


this store, the back yard was more like a mining camp, filled with all kinds 


of old things, lumber, boxes, etc. 


It was an eyesore to the neighborhood. 


“And mind you, I did not know a thing about gardening; so practically 


all the improvement dates from 1928.” 


Too bad we could not have had a picture of these premises before the im- 
provements were made, but the little story and illustrations will give some idea 
of the improvements which have been made. 

And it is also too bad that we have not mere people in the world who are 
interested in beautifying their premises and improving their surroundings. 
What a beautiful world it would be if everyone was as enterprising and 
thoughtful of better surroundings, as my friend who sent the photographs. 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Fair June all through her fleeting hours 

Hath scattered joy and cheer about, 

List! Hear the children laugh and shout 

A-romping gaily mid her flowers. 
-—HERBERT LOGAN CLEVENGER 


S FLOWERS, especially Roses, 
A are abundant in June, use them 
freely for table and house deco- 
ration and other purposes. You will 
find them just the correct gesture to 
solve the problem of a gift during ill- 
ness, of persons who seem to have 
through the kind thought of relatives 
and close friends all that they require. 
The fortunate owner of a thrifty gar- 
den may send to such persons home- 
grown potted plants or choice cut 
flowers, as a delicate tribute of a per- 
sonal interest with the assurance that 
such an offering will be quite appro- 
priate and apt to be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


It is not too late to plant a garden 
that will reach maturity before frost. 
All seeds listed for May sowing, if 
planted early this month, will germi- 
nate quickly during warm June 
weather. Not only seeds of annuals, 
but of perennials may be sown, and 
also succession plantings of vegetables, 
such as Beets, Carrots, Sweet Corn, 
Lettuce and others, may be made. 


Should you not protect your hands 
with gloves while doing garden work, 
at least take time to rub your fingers 
and nails over a cake of moist toilet 
soap. When washing the hands, you 
will find that this precaution proves a 
time and labor saver. 


To be complete, every garden should 
boast of some Roses, and as there are 
varieties that will thrive in almost 
every section of this country, there 
seems to be no good reason to be with- 
out Roses. Ascertain what sorts are 
best fitted for growing in your locality 
and then plant some bushes now or in 
the Fall, if that time should be more 
convenient. 


Though Barberries may be readily 
raised from -+2ed, a quicker way to ob- 
tain hedge slants is to take, in June, 
cuttings at leas! ‘x i:.ches long and 
plant them in moist sand or light 
loam in a shady place in the garden or 
in a frame. Next season, after thev 
are rooted and of the size desired, they 
may be set out in another location as 
a permanent hedge. 


Get up early in warm weather so as 
to have most of the garden work done 
before the middle of the day, but bear 
in mind, that it is not advisable to dis- 
turb the leaves of some sorts of plants 
when they are wet with dew or rain. 
The foliage of Beans especially should 
mot be touched when wet as it is apt 
to be followed by “rust.” 


If you own a kitchen garden, of 
course you gather Parsley just when 
you wish to use it, but should you have 
to buy it in bunches at intervals, keep 
it fresh and wholesome looking by 
placing the Parsley in an air-tight 
mason jar and put it in the refrigera- 
tor. It will keep nicely for a week or 
so. (Practically the same idea as the 
so-called “Humidifier” sold with elec- 
tric refrigerators.—EDITOR) 


Should it be necessary to water the 
garden follow the safe rule to give 
it a thorough soaking at intervals 
rather than a daily sprinkling. The 
latter course is harmful because 
merely moistening the top of the soil, 
induces the roots to push up to the 
surface of the ground where they may 
be easily injured. 


If you have only a small piece of 
ground available for gardening, why 
not try a rock garden, for by using 
the tiny Alpine plants a surprisingly 
large number and varied collection of 
interesting plants may be satisfac- 
torily grown in a comparatively small 
space. Do not try to mound the rocks 
in an artificial manner but scatter 
them about, half-burying some of the 
rocks so as to secure an effect as near 
as possible like the natural haunts of 
the plants. 


As they come in season, use small 
fruits at breakfast or as dessert, for 
they make an especially good ending 
to a substantial dinner and in Summer 
are more wholesome and appropriate 
than rich pies and puddings. Used 
raw, these fruits are cool and refresh- 
ing and simplify the preparation of 
meals during warm weather. 





Cultural Hints for Tulips 


HERE are thousands of home own- 

ers every year who start in and 
try out fifty or a hundred Tulips, and 
after two or three years they give up 
in disgust. That means, nine times 
out of ten, that the commercial grower 
has lost a customer, while if this party 
had known just how to handle Tu- 
lips,—what was necessary in order to 
increase his stock without any addi- 
tional expense, or at least to save 
those that he planted to start with, 
why, the probabilities are that he 
would continue growing them, and the 
urge to secure additional varieties 
would mean additional business for 
the grower or the seller of the Tulip 
bulbs. 

Tulips should be taken up at least 
once in three years, once every two 
years is better. They should be taken 
up the early part of July, taken into 
the basement, where there is not toe 
strong a light and no severe draft, 
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and spread out so as to permit them 
to dry off gradually. This process, as 
a rule, requires about six to seven 
days. If they are dried suddenly it 
causes the soft shell that covers the 
bulb to crack and peel. This shell is 
necessary for the preservation of bulb. 

After they are dried they should be 
separated and cleaned—the blooming 
size bulbs put in one container and 
the smaller size put in another. The 
latter part of September the blooming 
size can be planted in the border of 
the garden, and the smaller bulbs 
planted in a solid bed in rows, so they 
can be cultivated, for one or two sea- 
sons after which they can be taken 
up, because they will have attained 
sufficient growth for flowering size. 
The gardener, therefore, will have a 
50 per cent increase of Tulips every 
two years instead of the original in- 
vestment disappearing entirely. The 
result is, he will become more anxious 
to acquire other varieties and his 
original investment will grow in value. 


Tulips should be planted about four 
to five inches deep, with a little sand 
at the bottom of each bulb. 


J. M. SCHILTZ, (Ia.) 





Mushrooms to Look for in June 


¢¢(SEVERAL kinds of edible Mushrooms 

should be abundant in lawns dur- 
ing June if there is sufficient rainfall, 
while the poisonous Amanitas rarely 
grow in lawns, and seldom make their 
appearance anywhere, before July first,” 
says F. C. Stewart, botanist at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva and an 
authority on Mushrooms. Mr. Stewart 
also offers to identify Wild Mushrooms 
for those who find kinds they cannot 
name. 

“Should there be an abundance of 
rain, several kinds of Wild Mushrooms 
will be plentiful during June,” says Mr. 
Stewart. 

“The Mica Ink-cap, a small buff-yellow 
Mushroom which grows in dense clusters 
on the ground about stumps; the large 
Ink-cap which also grows in clusters 
about stumps and has grayish or gray- 
ish-brown fleshy caps of the size and 
shape of a hen’s egg; and the uncertain 
Hypholoma, a white or creamy-white 
Mushroom, with thin, fragile caps, 1 to 
2 inches broad, and _ lilac-tinted or 
purple-brown gills, are the commonest 
forms appearing in June. The uncertain 
Hypholoma grows in troops or colonies 
of many individuals, but does not form 
dense clusters. 

“Kinds less frequently found in lawns 
during June, are Rodman’s Mushroom, 
Fairy Ring, Oyster Mushroom, Early 
Pholiota, Shaggy Mane, and Chocolate 
Drops. 

“The poisonous species of Amanita 
rarely grow in lawns and are rarely 
found anywhere before July 1. Never- 
theless, one should always be on his 
guard and never eat any fungus which 
he does not know to be safe. Doubtful 
specimens may be sent to the experi- 
ment Station for identification. Such 
specimens should be perfectly fresh, each 
wrapped separately in tissue paper, and 
all packed dry in a stout wooden or tin 
box. They should be addressed to Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N.Y.” 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE SS. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


shrub that does well in poor, 

sandy, dry soil;—not only does 
well in such a soil but seems to love 
it. When such a shrub is also an 
Evergreen, then one is doubly fortu- 
nate, the more so that the flowers are 
exquisite in both color and fragrance. 
This Evergreen, knewn as Daphne 
cneorum, is of dwarf habit, only about 
six to eight inches high, though it has 
a spread of about twenty-four inches. 
The evergreen foliage is dark and 
glossy, and the delightfully fragrant 
flowers are rose-pink in color and ap- 
pear twice each year. This shrub 
must not be given any fertilizer ex- 
cept: a little lime, as it does not love 
an acid soil. Needs some protection 
in the Winter. 


The white Spireas, such as Spirea 
Thunbergii and S. Vanhouttei; the 
Syringa or Mock Orange; and the 
Forsythias are all the better for a 
pruning at this time. By the use of 
the pruning shears one is able to 
shape these shrubs in symmetrical 
outlines and keep them from getting 
that ragged look so often seen in 
shrubs of several years growth. Do 
not cut back the S. Anthony Waterer, 
as you do the Bridal Wreath; it is not 
necessary, as this variety makes a 
more compact growth and is seldom 
out of flower throughout the Summer. 
The Hypericums should not be pruned 
at this time as they also bear scatter- 
ing blossoms all the season. Some 
growers cut this shrub to within a 
few inches of the ground in the fall of 
the year, as the branches winterkill. 


The Nasturtium borders are a riot 
of blossoms at this time. Everyone 
knows that the blossoms should be 
gathered daily, or every other day at 
the most, to keep seeds from forming, 
and to keep the plants blooming. A 
vigilant eye should be kept on the 
foliage every time the blossoms are 
gathered; and if one sees a leaf 
thickly covered with tiny black insects, 
the best thing to do is to pull up that 
plant immediately and burn it. Don’t 
compromise by pinching off the af- 
fected leaf but uproot the entire plant. 
Then spray the border with a solution 
of tobacco water. Of course this is 
very much like locking the stable door 
after the pony is stoien; for the spray- 
ing should have been done earlier, be- 
fore the pests got in their work. 
Nevertheless, spray now, for some- 
times it’s better late than never. 


A lady from Iowa writing in the 
April number of THE FLOWER GROWER 
makes mention of a winged green bug 
eating her Dahlia blossoms. In this 
section of the country we must have 
a near relative of her green bug, 
though ours are jet black in color, and 


O*s: is always delighted to find a 


not only eat the blossoms of the Dah- 
lias, but absolutely eat every petal of 
the Coreopsis blooms. Hand picking 
was resorted to last year, in despera- 
tion, though the work had to be done 
daily. An arsenate of lead solution, in 
the proportion of one tablespoonful to 
a gallon of water, if used before the 
black pests make their arrival, is said 
to hold them in check. This remedy 
is not given from experience but is 
being tried on our own Coreopsis 
plants this year; result will be given 
later. 


The Dorothy Perkins and Rambler 
Roses should be pruned at this time, 
or at the end of their blooming season 
which is usually at this date. In this 
instance, when the word pruning is 
used, it is meant in its most emphatic 
sense, real pruning, the cutting back 
of all the old wood that has borne 
blossoms, leaving only the youngest 
branches to remain. By this severe 
cutting-back, one not only secures a 
healthier climber with an increased 
supply of flowers the next year; but 
it also keeps the plant from becoming 
a tangled mass of old stems, either 
leafless, or from which the dry leaves 
keep falling the Summer through. 
Again, in addition to these two rea- 
sons, there is still a third, and in this 
instance the last reason is the best; 
and that is, the vigorous new growth 
is comparatively free from insect pests 
and mildew. Bear this trio of reasons 
in mind when you take the pruning 
shears in hand and harden your heart 
and cut ruthlessly. 


A flower, without which our grand- 
mother’s garden was not considered 
complete, was the Hemerocallis or 
Lemon Lily. More and more are we 
drifting back to the good old reliable 
flowers of our mother’s and our grand- 
mother’s day. Not only are they, as 
a usual thing, sure to produce a profu- 
sion of blossoms, but they have been 
so improved by skillful intermixing 
that the season of bloom has been 
greatly prolonged. The old-time 
Lemon Lily had its blooming period in 
this month. There is also one kind 
not quite so tall-growing, about one 
and a half feet, and very fragrant, 
that flowers in May. The Hemero- 
callis belonging to July and August 
brings deeper shades of yellow and 
coppery-orange with richer markings. 
These Lilies grow from three to three 
and one-half feet high, with extremely 
large blooms, about five inches across. 
September brings to the Lily bed still 
another variety having large flowers 
of a soft apricot yellow. Thus, by a 
judicious selection, one can have 
Hemerocallis in bloom in the garden 
for five months. What more could 
one ask? 
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More Earthworms 


| age vege ave experiences, by Ran- 
dolph, of Penna., is good, but he 
forgot to mention how the leaves 
rustle in the Fall when those big boys 
go out for a walk after dark. I have 
the “Night-Crawlers” in mind. 

In soil, (not sand) free from lime, 
we have always had Angleworms; 
(Earthworms) over fifty years that 





Earthworms,—See text 


I have observed them. These I call 
the pink or flesh-colored varieties, 
rarely exceeding four inches in length. 
About ten or fifteen years ago another 
type appeared upon the scene. This 
one does not attain the size of the 
pink one but is five per cent more 
alive; very active in wriggling when 
exposed by being dug out of moist 
litter; and is the color of beef. 

The Night-Crawler, here 8 or 10 
years, appears like an overgrown 
pink one in every respect except size. 
When out for a walk I have measured 
some sixteen inches in length. When 
intent upon their feeding, their rear 
end remains within their burrow and 
the business end, when in action re- 
minds me of an elephant’s trunk for- 
aging for peanuts in the grass. 

Last Summer I obtained some seeds 
of a choice Delphinium which I wished 
to give an early start. And they had 
it, until one time I found they were 
not there. Right in the colony of 
seedlings was the burrow, the tell-tale. 
A juicy feed for the N. C., which we 
don’t need; but we do need the Angle- 
worms. 

Please find enclosed a picture, which 
will show you the comparative size. 
There are five pink ones and four 
Night Crawlers. The rosettes are 
Dandelion plants. 


A. H. LEMKE, (Wis.) 





Have you secured your index for 
1929? It may be had for any year for 
10c in stamps by addressing this 
office. 
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June in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








we tae the past rainy season 
has not lived up to its name, the 
rainfall was far below normal. 
This is a disaster, coming right after 
a very dry Winter the year before. 
The sub-soil is depleted of moisture in 
many places and gardeners, both am- 
ateur and professional, will have to 
work early and late to keep their grow- 
ing things comfortably moist. If 
August is as hot as it was last year 
many things will be burnt up in the 
gardens, and dry-rot will prevail, as 
it did then. Two good soakings a 
week are about what California plants 
need now to keep them comfortable. A 
daily sprinkling is worse than noth- 
ing, for it draws the roots to the sur- 
face where they are baked by the sun. 
A mulch of strawy manure, of grass 
clippings, of peat, of leaves or weeds, 
or even of newspapers torn up into 
little bits and moistened are all good 
to conserve the moisture. If grass 
clippings are used, be very sure that 
there is no Bermuda grass or Oxalis 
among them, for the tiniest joint of 
the former and small slips of the latter 
will strike hold and grow like the mis- 
chief. Stir the ground frequently be- 
fore watering, as well as after, for the 
water will sink in better, especially 
if the soil forms a crust. 


Iris Germanica may be divided and 
transplanted this month. This will 
give them a long growing season be- 
fore next blooming time. The outer 
rhizomes are best for replanting, be- 
ing younger and therefore more vigor- 
ous. Examine each rhizome carefully 
for signs of rot, which, if found, 
should be scraped out with a dull 
knife and the wound powdered with 
sulphur, to prevent further rot. A 
sandy soil is best for the German Iris, 
as they require the best of drainage 
and considerable heat. Hydrated lime 
applied to the top soil and stirred in 
is very beneficial. Lacking this, 
pounded up mortar will answer, or 
wood ashes. 


One does well to learn how to bud 
Roses, then if the garden space is 
limited, one may bud several varieties 
onto one bush. It is not absolutely 
necessary to have a Ragged Robin 
stock on which to bud others; any 
healthy scrub Rose that one does not 
value, will do. 


The Chrysanthemums have grown 
to probably twelve inches in height by 
now. Nip out the tip of each so that 
it will grow bushy. It is not too late, 
even now, to set out young “Mum” 
plants. A mulch of peat humus is 
superior to anything else for these 
late plants. 


Perennial Phlox are often subject 
to a troublesome fungous disease 
which collects around the stalks at the 


surface of the ground. A dressing of 
lime will cure this. These perennials 
should be lifted, divided, and replanted 
in new soil every three years. When 
grown from seed, the seedlings do not 
come true in color, but cuttings may 
be taken from the base of the plants. 
They must be staked, especially in a 
windy situation, for the stems are 
woody and therefore brittle. They are 
heavy feeders and before the flower 
buds form should receive a mulch of 
manure; and water every day. 


Dahlias may still be planted for fall 
bloom. Commercial growers plant 
even as late as July. If there is not 
much room, for Dahlias take up a 
prodigious amount of space, plant 
only the Pompom variety. A long 
well-kept border of these neat little 
bushes covered with compact, gaily- 
colored blooms is a thing of beauty. 


The Delphiniums must be cut back 
sharply in June, then watered and cul- 
tivated to encourage another spike of 
bloom. Dust the leaves in the morn- 
ings with powdered sulphur at the 
very first sign of mildew. 


This is the best month in which to 
make cuttings of Nepeta Mussinii, 
Garden Pinks, and Carnations. The 
healthy young shoots from around 
the base of the plants are best for 
cuttings. 


At this time one may prune the de- 
ciduous shrubs that flowered during 
the Spring. 


Leaves make an excellent manure or 
mulch. The autumn leaves make the 
poorest manure, for their constituents 
which make them valuable, pass out 
from the leaves into the body of the 
tree when Autumn comes. The leaves 
that drop during the Summer form a 
mould that is excellent for the growth 
of most plants. 


The wild Scarlet Larkspur begins to 
show the red of its blooms early in 
June. If one has some of these wild- 
ings in the garden there is great 
temptation to overwater. They should 
be watered sparingly if at all, for in 
their native state they receive no 
water during the summer months. A 
hot sandy soil suits these plants to 
ho 


It would be well to plant Cosmos 
this month, if one wants late bloom. 
The Klondyke, an _ orange-colored 
Cosmos, is very cheerful looking for 
late Autumn. 


Asters may still be planted, also 
“Glads.” 


Those Dahlias which were planted 
in late February should be in bloom 
early in June. Be sure to pinch out 
all side buds for some distance down 
each stalk, leaving only one bud at the 
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end. This practice gives larger blooms 
and nice long cutting stems. Watch 
the buds carefully for Diabrotica, a 
green insect with black spots, for it 
eats the buds. The only way to serve 
it, is to catch it early in the morning 
when it is sluggish, and drop it into 
a container of kerosene. 





A Tale of Two Squirrels 


ARLY this Winter I was sewing 

by my bedroom window outside 
of which is a flower box. Ours is a 
very old brick house with English 
Ivy climbing here and there upon its 
walls and tall old Honey Locust, White 
Pine and Spruce trees to keep watch 
above the roof. 

Suddenly,—almost at my elbow,— 
I heard a scuffle and then a clatter 
like a stick drawn sharply across the 
palings of a board fence. I looked 
up quickly (as you may imagine!) 
and saw a very large Gray Squirrel 
sitting on the window-ledge regard- 
ing me with, I feel sure,—mutual 
amazement, while poised on the dark 
green slats of the shutter was a sec- 
ond Squirrel. 

Deciding that food must be hard to 
find in their usual cafes, and on the 
chance of teaching them to come up 
on the boxes frequently, I filled a 
small tin box with peanuts and tucked 
it into the corner of the south window- 
ledge, which is far more protected 
than the east window where I first 
saw them. 

The next morning I heard them 
scampering over the roof and down 
the shutter. 

They are now my intimate friends. 
When it is mild enough for me to 
open the window, which is directly in 
front of my low desk,—they will come 
in and eat the peanuts,—perching on 
the blue blotting-pad and alert for 
anyone who they do not know. If the 
sounds of the house are shut out by 
my closed door, they will come boldly 
through the window to the desk and 
from there, to my chair and so on to 
the rug, in search of the scattered 
nuts, sitting quite close to my feet, 
and even taking an occasional nut 
from my fingers. 

On very cold mornings, and if the 
window is closed, and the box empty, 
they will sit on the sill and look in, 
tapping with their racoon-like paws, 
to call my attention to the condition of 
their “pantry.” 

They are wild, shy creatures, but 
very amusing and interesting as they 
become convinced that they will find 
only kindness and welcome on my 
window box. They are even begin- 
ning to know my call and I can see 
them stop at the sound, when they are 
leaping from tree to tree or playing 
hide-and-seek among the ivy-covered 
tree-trunks on the lawn. 

Perhaps other readers may coax a 
pair of Gray Friends to visit their 
window-sills, too. 

ALICE RUTH MCKEON, (Md.) 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, 
President American Rose Society,—Editor American Rose Annual 


to again light the fire under the 

long-continued dispute between the 
own-root and the budded rose groups. 
That fire, in fact, hardly needs to be 
lighted, because it never goes out. 
As Editor of the American Rose An- 
nual, acting as switchboard for the 
rose opinions of the acute amateurs 
of America, who write to me increas- 
ingly as to number of letters, and even 
more increasingly as to knowledge and 
experience, I have had to deal with 
this scrap for half a generation. I 
do not expect the subject ever to be 
completely decided, any more than it 
will be settled just what kind of a 
collar a man should wear or that the 
precise shape, style and decoration of 
a woman’s hat shall be standardized. 


I have not concealed my own 
opinions in these successive FLOWER 
GROWER articles. To restate them I 
might say that if all Roses would 
flourish satisfactorily on their own 
roots, there would not be any question 
at all as to the desirability of own-root 
practice. That variety differences, 
climatic differences, and soil differ- 
ences prevent this heavenly consum- 
mation is both obvious and true. 
Many of my friends who grow little 
own-root Roses to large garden Roses 
in the pleasant climates south of 
Virginia do not need to pay any at- 
tention to the controversy if they can 
get wood with which to propagate by 
cuttings their favorite Roses, or the 
new Roses they may come to favor. 

In the same way, my friends from 
the northern half of the country who 
find own-root Roses, particularly of 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas, hard to 
grow, and who get success from well- 
handled budded Roses, do not care to 
discuss the situation. - It is thus a 
matter of preference, variety, climate 
and conditions. 


There is, however, just one matter 
of common fairness that all who con- 
sider the subject need to take into ac- 
count. It is that usually as commer- 
cially offered in the North, the own- 
root Roses are very much younger 
and very much smaller than their 
equivalent in budded Roses. This dif- 
ference is not always stated definitely 
by the own-root rose merchants. To 
produce an own-root Rose equivalent 
in age and strength to the average 
budded Rose requires at least one ex- 
tra year, and sometimes two. Com- 
parisons, therefore, are unfair unless 
this be taken into account. It is pos- 
sible to root a soft-wood Rose any 
time in the year, in a suitably handled 
greenhouse bench, and to grow that 


I’ IS not the purpose of this paper 


Rose on without any check until it can 
be sold, which may be in as little as 
two or three months, as much as six 
or seven months, or even, in rare 
cases, a year. 

But it is not possible to produce a 
budded Rose as rapidly as that. The 
seed of the selected understock, or the 
cuttings of the selected understock, 
go into the ground in the Spring, are 
transplanted and “lined out,” and un- 
der fortunate circumstances are avail- 
able for budding during the Summer 
and early Fall of the next year. After 
the budding is accomplished, they go 
over Winter where they stand, and 
grow one full season outdoors, to be 
harvested that Fall or early the next 
Spring for sale. Thus, seed of an 
understock sown early in 1930 pro- 
vides a plant which is budded in 1931, 
producing when successfully budded, 
a salable Rose in the Fall of 1932, or 
in the succeeding Spring of 1933. It 
is this difference in age which has 
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given rise to much of the misunder- 
standing. 


Bur now to the subject of the paper. 

Why have Rose understocks at all 
when it is admitted that the best 
plant is one on its own roots? The 
answer is altogether too easy as it 
refers to the experience of the 
thoughtful rosarian. Most of the 
Hybrid Tea Roses we know are not 
able to produce for themselves a root- 
system which will give to the plant 
above sufficient vigor, flower-produc- 
ing quality, and general superiority. 
In addition, certain understocks seem 
to contribute flowering quality. I 
quote a paragraph from “The Rose in 
America,” as follows: 

“A detailed test made near Phila- 
delphia of ten standard varieties of 
Hybrid Teas gave an average for the 
season of ten flowers per plant for 
the own-root plants and twenty-seven 
flowers per plant for the same sorts 
budded on Multiflora roots, and of 
nineteen flowers per plant on Manetti 
and Brier. There can be no question 
which will give best results in bloom 
in that vicinity.” 

This, then, is the adequate and 
proper reason for using understocks 
for Hybrid Tea Roses. A less proper 
though commercially important reason 
is that it is possible much more rapidly 
to propagate a new variety if every 





Roses for Street Planting 
BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


famous for its Roses and justly 

so, aS anyone who has visited this 
Pacific Coast city during the rose- 
blooming time will attest. Street 
after street in Portland has parking 
space planted to Roses and the sight 
is something wonderful to behold. The 
accompanying photograph gives a 


Prtamous tor Oregon, has long been 


good idea of what a typical Portland 
street looks like during the height of 
the rose-blooming season. 

In addition to the Roses in the park- 
ing, there are Roses everywhere about 
lawns and in parks, making Portland 
a city to be remembered. Portland 


has well earned its title of “The City 
of Roses.” 





Roses along Northrup St., Portland, Ore. 
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sound bud (and sometimes nearly 
every unsound bud as well, unfortu- 
nately) can be used on a suitable stock 
to produce a new plant within a year 
or less. Bud deterioration is a subject 
which I shall hope to discuss another 
time, but it is not in point now. 

The purpose of the understock being 
established, then the question comes as 
to what understocks ought to be used, 
where, and how. 

When most of our Roses came from 
Europe there was little dispute as to 
what they would be budded on. They 
usually came in on what is well-known 
as Manetti, an old Italian variety 
of Rosa chinensis which was found 
very satisfactory in Europe. It has 
always been a mistake to say that this 
Manetti is a “wild” stock, for that is 
not the case. It is as much a variety 
of Rosa chinensis as any superior 
seedling is a variety of its parent. 
Manetti is grown wholly by the use 
of cuttings, and is yet the preferred 
understock for greenhouse cut-flower 
culture, save where a variety like 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is found 
obviously to do better on another 
stock, as, for instance the Odorata 
stock. 

Next in importance for outdoor rose 
production in the United States seems 
to be the stock known as Multiflora. 
Here again a variety is of importance. 
Rosa multiflora includes a large group, 
and the so-called “Japanese” form is 
found best suited for the production 
of understocks, though these, in this 
particular form, are grown almost en- 
tirely and altogether preferably from 
seeds. 

Rosa odorata affords another stock, 
and also much additional confusion. 
The Odorata group is extensive, and 
seems long to have been used, in some 
of its forms, as a desirable understock. 
It came into prominence in the United 
States in consequence of a variety of 
it being brought in a dozen years ago 
by the late Frank N. Meyer because 
he found it peculiarly adaptable to 
propagating through easy rooting, 
easy budding, and generally rapid and 
desirable growth. This particular va- 
riety came into commerce under the 
Department of Agriculture number of 
S. P. I. 22449. It has since been 
identified, as reported in the American 
Rose Annual, as a well-known Chinese 
garden Rose, “Fun Jwan Lo.” It is, 
in fact, a quite desirable Climber, pro- 
ducing abundantly on mature plants a 
mass of pink and white, medium-sized, 
quite double blooms that are very pleas- 
ing. This again is in no sense a “wild” 
Rose, but one that has been tamed 
probably for hundreds of years. In- 
vestigation proves it to be identical 
with what has been long used in the 
great rose-producing state of Texas, 
as “Texas Waz;” and it was a most 
interesting event when cuttings made 
from the original Meyer plants im- 
ported from China were by me sent to 
England to be rooted and thence trans- 
ported to Australia, were there found 
to be identical with the stock used by 


Henry Bennett, one of the first Eng- 
lish producers of Hybrid Tea Roses, 
more than sixty years ago. 


Now Rosa odorata, in the form 
above mentioned, has been found to 
be congenial to such Roses as Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, and the whole de- 
pendence for greenhouse prosperity of 
this wonderful yellow Rose rests on 
Odorata. Other Roses also prosper on 
Odorata, but no one knows yet which 
are best on Odorata and which on 
other understocks. 


HE English use very freely the 

“Dog Rose,’ which is a form of 
Rosa canina, the common “wild” Rose 
of Europe. There is undoubtedly a 
great job to be done in untangling the 
relation of various Canina under- 
stocks, and there are also possibilities 
of adaptation for Rose standards, but 
not by taking casually without inves- 
tigation and study, any incidental 
Canina that appears. Used extensively 
abroad and but little in the United 
States, there are seemingly distinct 
possibilities for Rose understock use 
on some forms of Canina. Another 
name for this stock is “Brier.” 

In California there is an extensive 
use of the “Ragged Robin’ stock, 
which again is an old Bourbon Rose, 
Gloire des Rosomanes, originated in 
France by Vibert in 1825, and used 
as one of the parents in 1853 when 
the grower Roussel produced the 
still familiar General Jacqueminot. 
Ragged Robin is a very satisfactory 
stock in California and also in some 
parts of the East. Its precise position 
is yet in dispute, but its importance is 
great. 

Less important understock material 
for current Hybrid Tea production are 
forms of Rosa rugosa, the old Mme. 
Plantier, several forms of the Cher- 
okee, a stock known as “I. X. L.,” and 
other incidental Rose varieties. 


It must be understood that there is 
nothing mysterious or exclusive about 
an understock. Anyone who reads 
these words who has a budding-knife 
with a sharp upcurved point and a 
little ingenuity, can make an under- 
stock during the Summer, of any 
growing Rose which has fresh, sappy 
shoots. It is an interesting thing, for 
example, to put buds of new and 
favorite Roses on strong and lusty 
shoots of a hardy climbing Rose, 
getting blooms the same season. My 
good friend, Whitman Cross, of Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, thus transformed 
certain old Multiflora climbers into a 
magnificent display of the wonderful 
Australian Rose, Scorcher, obtaining 
a great result in less than a year. 


Points that need to be considered in 
relation to an understock are its 
adaptability to the particular climate 
and soil in which it is to furnish the 
pumping mechanism for transferring 
plant food from the ground below to 
the growing selected Rose above. Then 
its disposition to send up shoots of its 
own, called “suckers,” must be taken 
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into account. The kind of a root-sys- 
tem it forms, as to whether it is easily 
transplantable, etc., come into the pic- 
ture. All those above-mentioned as 
prominent has succeeded in many 
places for many varieties over a large 
range of climate. What they ought to 
do, and what other understock possi- 
bilities may do, is one of the aggravat- 
ing undiscovered items of Rose Lore 
which we of the American Rose So- 
ciety wish might be scientifically and 
impartially determined. 

Indeed, the whole purpose in writ- 
ing this story of understocks is to 
direct thinking toward them. Some- 
where, sometime, some man or woman 
of means will set aside a sum of money 
by the use of which there may be 
undertaken thoroughly adequate, im- 
partial and persistent understock 
trials, preferably in at least four or 
five climatic separations, so that the 
real items of practicability and con- 
geniality may be determined. 


Much experimentation in budding 
could be done, because anyone can do 
this work at home if the ground and 
the willingness are available. It is a 
fascinating thing to produce under- 
stocks, and then to bud upon them pre- 
ferred Roses, and I will whisper in the 
ears of any readers that the first sea- 
son after this new candidate for world 
rose honors grows, the season in which 
the English call the resulting Roses 
“Maidens,” is the season when they 
do their very best. If I could grow 
Roses as I pleased, I would have my 
garden full of “Maidens” every year, 
but being neither Rockefeller nor 
Ford, I will desist from this pleasing 
dream. 


Now the point of this story again, 
after directing attention to the facts 
of the situation, after calling atten- 
tion also to the untruths all too fre- 
quently sent out by purveyors of own- 
root Roses in respect to the disposi- 
tion of the budded Roses to ruin them- 
selves by the emission of suckers and 
in the failure to state the fact as to 
comparative age and size, is to induce 
many Rose purchasers continually to 
inquire of the merchants they patron- 
ize as to what understock is used for 
any particular Rose. Knowledge 
would very much more rapidly in- 
crease if I always knew when I planted 
a new Rose precisely what understock 
it was on. I know a little about Roses, 
but not enough to be certain about 
this all the time, and therefore I am 
anxious that the practice shall arise 
of having the rose merchant indicate 
on the label of the Rose which ought 
always to be attached, whether it is 
Manetti or Multiflora or Ragged 
Robin or Canina—or whatever it is. I 
am hoping to start somewhat of a de- 
mand on this direction by this dis- 
cussion. 





Compare this issue with any two is- 
sues of any other two magazines. It 
will enlighten anyone interested in 
comparative values. 
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Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





Despise Not the Trifles 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


OST of us are not able to pay 
M large sums for antiques, but we 

must not lose sight of the fact 
that we may, none the less, do our part 
in preserving those things of the past 
that tell the story of our country’s de- 
velopment in a humbler way. 

Essex Institute in Salem, Mass., 
has a wonderful collection of costumes. 
When you see it, you are moved to 
say, “I wish I hadn’t thrown away 
that old straw bonnet or that shawl 
or that pair of old slippers.” It is 
quite true that the proper place for 
some old clothes is the heater, or the 
waste basket, or the hooked rug, or 
the rag-bag. Let us however use our 
powers of selection and if we have 
room, save, say the best specimens 
of old hat for summer and for winter 
wear, showing shape, material, trim- 
ming and method of applying it; the 
daintiest baby dress, cap and coat; if 
possible a set of baby clothes; one 
successful party outfit,—dress, shoes, 
gloves or mitts, fan, wrap, bag, stock- 
ings; mark each item carefully and 
fully. To say “Sarah’s party dress” 
or “Grandma’s wedding slippers” is 
to say practically nothing. But to say 
“Party Costume of Sarah Jane Pea- 
body, born June 12, 1860. Costume 
worn in Boston, Mass., Nov. 18, 1880, 
at a ball given by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith of that city, at the Parker 
House in honor of their silver wedding 
anniversary” is to say something def- 
inite. Add the names of the materials 
in the costume and you have added 
what in later years will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Today we have to go to a 
glossary or special dictionary to learn 
what color puce is and what kinds of 
stuff paduasoy and sagathy and shal- 
loons are or were. 

What would I not give if my an- 
cestresses and I had kept scrap books 
in this fashion. Every time a new 
dress or coat had been made in the 
home, if pieces of the materials used, 
with the trimmings and fashion plates 
following had been pasted in a book 
with exact date and term or name 
given to cloth and garniture, name 
and age of person for whom made, 
name of firm publishing fashion plate. 
What a splendid record of styles and 
materials used in country and city by 
people of varying means should I now 
have. And all at almost no additional 
cost. 

Dolls and their clothes and furni- 
ture furnish a perfect picture of the 
styles of their day even to kitchen 
utensils. This means nothing to us, 
but a hundred years hence it will 
mean much to those who write our 
social history. 


I know a woman who for years has 
saved the pictures in gold and silver 
paper and in colors that used to adorn 
bolts of muslin. It is a lovely, delicate 
collection, but youngsters today would 
not know what the pictures are nor 
how they were used. The collection 
should be marked. 

Have you any old colored cards that 
used to be given as rewards in Sunday 
school? Some of the best lithograph- 
ers of the mid-Victorian period made 
them. I have two by J. H. Bufford’s 
sons of New York. 

Valentines have always been a rec- 
ord of the varying ways of expressing 
sentiment. Suppose some long-for- 
gotten ancestress had saved one a 
year from the time when they were 
first made and sent and had passed 
the valentines and the habit of saving 
them on to her daughter and so on to 
you; you would today have a collection 
of absorbing interest and great value, 
and at no expense to the collectors. 
Costumes require considerable storage 
room, but cards and valentines very 
little. 

Aren’t we glad our grandmothers 
had spacious attics and could save 
whole files of magazines: Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, Peterson’s and Graham’s! 
The value of those with colored pic- 
tures has been demonstrated in dol- 
lars and cents. Need we stop because 
our fashion plates are not quaint? 
They will be, even fifty years hence. 
But two sheets a year showing styles 
for warm weather and for cold, cut 
out with description, and dated, will 
make a valuable record. 
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Autograph and photograph albums 
afford interesting historical material. 
I think all photographs of people 
should be marked on the back with 
name in full and date. The time will 
come when our surviving relatives and 
friends will have no idea who the 
people were nor when they lived whose 
pictures adorn our old albums. I am 
in that state over the albums that be- 
longed to my parents. Some of these 
old photographs afford us accurate 
records of costume, hair dressing and 
certain items of furniture, particu- 
larly chairs, tables and couches. What 
a record if they were only dated! 
If we must destroy some of the al- 
bums, let us remove the most interest- 
ing and loveliest pictures as a record 
of their time. Some research will 
establish their dates. 

Children’s picture books from as 
far back as one can go are a wonder- 
ful record of morals, manners, typo- 
graphy, binding and picture making. 
Be sure to keep them. 

Chromos, glazed and unglazed, are 
easily kept in small space when re- 
moved from their frames. They serve 
much the same purpose as the chil- 
dren’s picture books, and many were 
made by skilled lithographers. 

Marbles are lovely bits of glass. I 
wish I had all the old ones I have 
thrown away. I still have a few lovely 
in color and with the candy cane twist 
like some of the old paper weights 
and the stems of some of the old wine 
glasses. Today’s marbles are beauti- 
ful and worth adding to one’s col- 
lection. 

Buttons used to be very elaborate 
and greatly in favor for trimming 
dresses. They used to be saved. How 
many button boxes have I emptied 
into the rubbish! If you still have 
a horde, save the best and try to find 
when they were used. 
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Neither despise the perforated card- 
board book marks. The designs on 
some are worth copying in little tap- 
estries. Nearly all are sewed to old 
ribbons which make a_ worthwhile 
colection. 


Despise not “the day of small 


things.” “Trifles make perfection, but 
perfection is no trifle.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustration No. 1. A child’s or 
doll’s bureau. This is an exact copy 
of a regular full size bureau and with- 
out some other object for comparison 
one would not realize it was only 
about 18 inches high. 

The other picture shows some of 
the small and inexpensive things that 
are quite decorative and some are also 
useful and well worth a place among 
our souvenirs of past ages. 





Sam, A Pointer Dog 


POINTER does just that—he 

points. He is trained to help 
hunters by standing perfectly still 
and pointing his nose at the game 
he is following. 

Pointers can find people as well as 
wild game. Some Dogs pick up a scent 
left by the feet of the person they are 
trying to find. Pointers depend upon 
the body scent which is not so close 
to the ground. 

A number of years ago a Pointer 
named Sam belonged to a carpenter 
of Westerly, Rhode Island. During 
the Summer the family lived in Watch 
Hill and the man went to his work 
every morning on the street car. 
Every day as noontime drew near the 
cearpenter’s wife packed a_ lunch 
basket, placed the handle in Sam’s 
mouth, and the Dog pointed his nose 
in the direction of Westerly, several 
miles away. 

Of course, Sam never knew just 
where to find his master as his work 
may have taken him to any part of the 
city. But Sam did know where his 
master left the street car. 


Arriving in Westerly, the Dog ran 
to the terminal, put down his bucket, 
and sniffed around until he located the 
scent of his master among those of 
all the other people who had passed 
that way. Taking up the scent, and 
also the bucket, Sam followed it until 
he found the hungry carpenter. 
Whenever he doubted his direction he 
put down the bucket again, sniffed 
around until he was sure of himself, 
and resumed his journey. 


Sometimes Sam stayed around until 
his master’s work was finished and 
they went home together on the street 
car. At other times, depending on 
his doggy engagements for the after- 
noon, Sam trotted back to Watch Hill 
alone when his errand was accom- 
plished. 

Sam was well known in that local- 
ity. He had a wonderful disposition 
and a Dog smile for everyone. 


FLORENCE McD. GILLETTE, ( Mass.) 
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Peony Planting Notes 


BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 
ADVANCE SOIL PREPARATION OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


F YOUR soil is not naturally fertile 
] or full of humus, commence prep- 

aration early in the Spring by us- 
ing a liberal application of manure, 
preferably cow or sheep manure; in- 
corporate this thoroughly with the 
top soil by discing or cultivating and 
plow or spade under to a good depth. 
Keep down weeds or grass by culti- 
vation until ground is thoroughly 
warmed up. From the middle of May 
to June 10th sow Soybeans at the rate 
of two bushels per acre or more. 
When these have attained full growth 
and seed has formed in pods, but is 
not yet ripe, plow or spade under to a 
depth of 12 inches. The heavy green 
crop plowed under while ground is hot 
commences to decay at once, especially 
if rain comes soon after plowing. As 
soon after fall rains come as this 
ground is well-settled, planting can 
commence. 

Secure either yearling plants or 
good divisions, not too large, from 
two- or three-year-old plants. Large 
divisions with too much old root may 
prove a decided disadvantage because 
new growth will start at the end of old 
roots and delay the forming of a good 
strong crown near the surface and it 
is necesary for the new plant to get 
its own crown with spray of strong 
roots extending from crown all around 
before the plant can produce fine 
bloom on strong stems. 


DEPTH OF PLANTING IS OF NEXT 
IMPORTANCE 


This advice to dig deep holes quite 
commonly given has caused more fail- 
ures with Peonies than all other causes 
combined, because plants nearly al- 
ways settle too deep. Above described 
advance preparation has given far 
better results in plant growth and 
abundant bloom, than deep holes filled 
with manure and top soil, by actual 
test on our farm. With divisions not 
over six to eight inches long, holes one 
spade length in depth are ample. 

Slope one side of the hole about two 
inches to eight or ten inches in depth. 
Place new plant or division directly 
on this firm sloped surface with eyes 
not more than one to two inches under 
surface level. Use fine moist earth in 
filling around plant and be sure to 
press earth in firmly on opposite side 
from sloped surface toward slope so 
plant will not settle with looser earth 
in hole. If earth is moist, no watering 
is necessary unless rain fails to come 
in a few weeks. If earth is dry when 
planting, leave depression around 
plant and soak pretty thoroughly. 

The next operation is important. 








After ground is leveled mound up 
loose earth over plant to a depth of 
three to four inches with a gradual 
*slope in all directions. This marks loca- 
tion of plant and keeps alternate freez- 
ing and thawing from lifting plant. 
Mounds are to be leveled down when 
growth starts in Spring. Thereafter 
no protection is needed. Peonies 
planted with eyes too deep will strug- 
gle several years to extend eyes near 
the surface and form a new crown and 
never give satisfactory bloom. Dis- 
tance apart varies with soil conditions. 

Peonies will often do fairly well in 
quite poor soil and remain healthy and 
vigorous in heavy black muck, but will 
grow slowly and perhaps not bloom 
freely; but in rich soil we have dug 
plants four to five years old that had 
extended roots four feet from the 
crown and only a few inches under 
surface. 


Commercial bloom growers get good 
results with rows four feet apart and 
plants three feet apart or less in row, 
but I plan to make a planting this 
Fall, of a large bed of the best sorts 
for show purposes and will not space 
them closer than four feet. Either 
Glads or Daffodils do fine between the 
young Peony plants for two or three 
years. Then the Peonies need all the 
space if ground is good. 


TIME OF PLANTING 


Generally speaking, we commence 
planting as early in the Fall as our 
rains commence; usually in Sep- 
tember. 

Our early Winters nearly always 
remain open until Christmas or later, 
and we often keep right on planting 
as long as weather permits, and see 
little difference in the _ resulting 
growth of plants; but do get a little 
more bloom the first year on the early 
planting. 

We have good natural soil and have 
used Soybeans liberally as a green ma- 
nure crop; and while have had lim- 
ited experience with fertilizer, we 
consider bone meal or any good potato 
fertilizer good for Peonies, and really 
necessary on poor soils. No fertilizer, 
however, can get best results on any 
soil that is lacking in humus. 


Therefore, I again stress advance 
preparation, if you would enjoy really 
and gloriously gorgeous bloom on the 
Queen of Flowers. 





Mr. Hill gives us above some prac- 
tical Peony planting notes in few 
words, which growers will do well to 
refer to at planting time. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








A Summer with Mud-Daubers 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HEY are always — interesting, 

these winged artisans in clay. I 

never grow tired watching one 
of them bring in her ball of soft mud, 
and apparently, hum a keen little tune 
while she works it into a house. 

Last Fall, a year ago, I found a very 
pretty Mud-wasp’s nest in the country 
and brought it to my coal house in the 
city to learn, if after the young is 
hatched out, if it remains beneath the 
roof that sheltered it in childhood 
hours. 

By June 20th, only two youngsters 





A back view of a Mud-dauber’s nest show- 
ing how the Spiders have been stuffed in 


had emerged from their clay houses. 
I broke the next one open and ex- 
posed two dead youngsters, on whose 
bodies I observed a tiny mite-looking 
creature had gained entrance. Two 
other larvae were almost grown and 
ready to venture into the world. The 
date seemed a little late to me. 

What a delicate cocoon, or silken 
sack each one had spun about its body, 
and each one was standing with its 
head pointing upwards. Their cham- 
bers stood side by side, vertically. 

A week later, about June 28th, when 
I examined the Mud-dauber’s nest 
again, there were six holes, showing 
that many other Daubers had reached 
maturity and had taken flight. 

For a number of years I had been 
desirous to keep some Mud-daubers 
under close observation, but found 
they came irregularly to my coal house 
in the city. So by transferring this 
insect’s mud-house to my back yard, 
I learned that at least some of the 
young Mud-wasps that hatch from the 
nest do not leave the roof that shel- 
ters them in childhood; for inside of 
a week new mud-houses began to go 
up in the coal house. It happened to 
be a rainy season for a period of ten 
weeks in succession, and this made it 
possible for the Mud-wasps to find 
building material near at hand. Usu- 
ally the Mud-wasp in the city does not 
find mud as accessible as she does in 
the country, where buildings and 
paved streets do not take up so much 





of the soil. So I have an idea, if a 
supply of mud is easily within reach 
of a Mud-wasp in the city, there would 
be many more of these industrious 
Wasps attracted to our places. 
When I removed one of the newly 
built nests on July 10th, I found one 
of the compartments or chambers was 
occupied with a chubby youngster who 
was rapidly nearing the stage when 
it could cut its way out. But poor 
mother! What a hard time she had 
experienced in finding suitable clay! 
When I took hold of the little house, 
the thing crumbled, for the material 
out of which it was constructed was 
mostly sand! Now I knew where she 
found the crumbly material. It was 
nothing more than the hard silt that 
the rains had washed from the streets. 
The wet weather kept it moist, and 
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it was the only mud she could find. 
What a porous house it made! I com- 
pared it to the mud-house I brought 
from the country. The old house was 
made of so good a material that it re- 
quired about as much finger strength 
as I could produce to break it into 
pieces, but the new apartment house 
was so frail that is crumbled when 
handled carefully. 

Unless a Mud-wasp is able to find 
a better mud near at hand, I fear that 
my Mud-wasp family will desert me 
next Summer, and I cannot blame 
them. 

Two things a Mud-dauber must 
have to be a prosperous citizen, viz: 
an ample supply of good mud, and 
Spiders! The cities contain all the 
Spiders that are necessary, but clay 
is often difficult to find. 

One morning I witnessed one of my 
Mud-daubers when she turned from 
an artisan in clay to a pirate on the 
high seas. I saw her pounce upon a 
Spider that was sitting in a snare be- 
neath the porch. For five minutes the 
Mud-dauber bit the Spider about the 
neck, and then she flew to a green leaf 
for a brief rest before she carried it 
into her earthen chamber. 





The Weeping Tree 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Autumn, I am called on to ex- 

plain an old, old phenomenon 
that our forefathers referred to as 
“Weeping Tree.” When a person who 
is not a close observer of Nature wit- 
nesses what appears to be a shower of 
rain falling from a tree top in the day- 
time, or during the night when the 
sky above is perfectly clear, he usually 
becomes much mystified over the 
spectacle. 

Many creatures beneath man are 
capable of putting on various per- 
formances that are at first difficult to 
comprehend. Among these creatures 
are the Leaf Hoppers and the Tree 
Hoppers. There are many species, 
many colors, and many sizes. The 
must of them have oddly-shaped 
bodies, and present a grotesque ap- 
pearance. Some have bulging eyes, 
and their disposition to slip slyly 
around a stem, (as a Red-headed 
Woodpecker slides around a tree when 
approached,) make them amusing 
creatures to observe. 

Some of the species throw off a 
honey-dew as aphids do. All species 
of Leaf Hoppers suck the juices from 
the leaves and stems of plants, and 
their eggs are laid mostly in the 
tissues of the food plant. When dis- 
turbed, the adult Hoppers hop vio- 
lently away. In the South there are 
some species known as Sharpshooters 
and Dodgers which infest the Cotton 
plant as well as the trees and shrubs. 

It is astonishing how rapidly some 
of these Sharpshooters can eject the 
fluid from their bodies. The liquid 


Bac Summer, and early in the 


is thrown off drop by drop from the 
tip of the abdomen much as water is 
thrown out of a glass dropper. The 
drops are scarcely larger than the 
head of a small pin. At least, one 
species of Sharpshooter that I have 
observed was able to eject a drop of 
liquid each second, at the rate of 
3,600 drops per hour, and to keep it 
up for more than an hour. 

When hundreds of these odd-looking 
insects are at work on the leaves of 
the same tree, or vine, at the same 
time, they throw off such a dense 
shower that in the sunshine or even 
after dark, it resembles a shower of 
rain. 

Our ancestors did not understand 
the trick, and many people to-day are 
just as deeply mystified over the 
phenomenon. 





A common species Sharpshooter, 
who with many of his brothers, can 
produce what seems to be a shower 
of rain while the sun is yet shining. 
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Random Nature Notes 


In January 1930, a man living near 
the foot of Frog Mountain, in eastern 
Tennessee, found one of his Hogs with 
its throat cut. A trap was set and as 
a result two American Golden Eagles 
were caught. 


Some stars are so far away that it 
requires light traveling 186,000 miles 
a second 900,000 years to reach us! 


If the molecules contained in a glass 
of water were placed end to end they 
would form a chain long enough to 
encircle the world more than a hun- 
dred million times! 


In north Georgia a hunter shot a 
Rabbit and placed it in a bag. When 
the man stopped to rest he laid both 
Rabbit and gun down. The Rabbit 
suddenly revived and in kicking about, 
struck the trigger and shot off two 
toes from the man’s foot. 


Inhabitants of the Earth are ever 
kept constantly traveling, and yet they 
are fussing when their incomes do not 
permit them enough money with 
which to take frequent journeys. Do 
we not make a journey each year of 
600 million miles in going around the 
sun? 


Everybody is a student of Nature 
in one way or another. The man who 
knows much about a Panama Hat 
knows something about Nature. A 
Hat of this kind is made from the un- 
expanded leaves of the stemless Screw- 
pine (Carludocia palmata), a native 
of Columbia and Central America. 
The soft parts of the leaf are removed 
and then the fiber is soaked to render 
it pliable. The weaving is done under 
water. Hats that bring the highest 
prices are each made of a single leaf. 


Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee of the 
Carnegie Institution has produced a 
new species of the common Jimson 
plant by applying a radium needle to 
the blossom at the time of its fer- 
tilization. The offspring differed in 
many ways from the parent plant and 
its seeds have since brought forth 
plants true to the new type. 


The alkaloid obtained from the 
Jimson Weed (Datura stramonium) 
was first called daturine, but when 
the poison was found to be identical 
with atropine, obtained from Bella- 
donna, (Atropa belladonna,) the name 
was abandoned. The Jimson Weed 
belongs to the Tomato family of 
which there are about 24 known 
species. There are five known true 
Jimson Weeds, two in the United 
States, two in Mexico, and one in 
China. Jimson Weed contains one 
other poison, at least, known as 
hyoscine. All of these alkalines are 
quite poisonous, and there are many 
cases on record of both accidental 
and fatal poisoning from the Jimson 
Weed. 
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Useful Hints for June 


UNE is the month for a flower show 

featuring Peonies and Iris; filling 
in with whatever else may be in bloom. 
The two specials should be judged as 
specimen blooms and both judges and 
exhibitors have a thorough under- 
standing of what the points for judg- 
ing are in each kind. This is the only 
way in which a flower show can arouse 
a desire to improve one’s stock. In 
addition to this, other exhibits may be 
made for attractive arrangement only. 
There is too much of a desire on the 
part of some to run a floral exhibit al- 
most entirely to arrangement. Desir- 
able as the latter may be it should not 
overshadow theoriginal object of shows. 


If you were too busy to start new 
perennials from seed in May, it is not 
too late to do so now. Many of the 
catalogues say sow seed of hardy 
plants any time during the Summer, 
but that is far from the most desir- 
able. practise in this section. The 
earlier the better; then the seedlings 


will be good strong plants for early 
transplanting, say September lst. 


“A spade, a hoe and a small garden 
patch make a better spring tonic than 
anything the drug store can offer.” 
So says a certain health officer, but do 
not take this tonic in Spring only. 
Health is not the result of any spas- 
modic efforts, but rather a _ steady 
regular keeping on with right habits 
and out-of-doors exercise. Most of 
the spading is probably over before 
June is very old but the hoe is an all- 
summer-long tool. Use it faithfully 
but with caution. Keep it away from 
among the perennials, especially in 
spots where bulbs repose a few inches 
under the surface. 


Keep up your fight against aphis; 
they multiply so very rapidly that they 
will get the better of any gardener 
who does not keep continually spray- 
ing. Here is a good all-in-one spray, 
one can mix at home: 9 lbs. dusting 
sulphur, 1 lb. arsenate of lead, 1 lb. 
tobacco dust. 





A Discussion of Perennial Gardens 
BY GLADYS B. WESTON, (Cent. N.Y.) 


HE anticipation and planning of 

a garden gives us almost as much 

enjoyment as the actual accom- 
plishment; and we will consider vari- 
ous practical steps in connection with 
achieving a successful Perennial Gar- 
den. 

Perennials may be planted in al- 
most any situation except here and 
there about the lawn. We may have 
them bordering our drives or walks 
or planted within our shrubbery 
borders. It is also desirable to have 
our living, dining, or sun-room win- 
dows overlook our garden, thereby en- 
larging our enjoyment of it. In lo- 
cating our garden let us select a place 
which is drained as water about the 
roots during the winter thaws and in 
the Spring tends to rot the plants. 

Our border should be at least four 
feet wide to obtain best results, as a 
border this width gives plenty of room 
to plant perennials effectively and not 
have the grass roots of the surround- 
ing lawn rob the flowers of necessary 
nutriment. 

It is desirable to have a background 
of shrubs or a hedge for our border. 
Do not plant right up to the back- 
ground but leave a space sufficient for 


the proper root development of each. 

After having considered these points 
and located our border we are ready to 
prepare the bed for planting. Peren- 
nials require rich soil. When preparing 
the soil it must be remembered that 
this work is being accomplished not 
for one season, but for several; and it 
must be done thoroughly for best re- 
sults. Many of our perennials are 
deep-rooted and they should be nour- 
ished with deep, rich soil. Dig out the 
soil to a depth of eighteen to twenty- 
four inches and thoroughly incorpo- 
rate plenty of well-rotted manure. 
Roll the bed and fill in again, to have 
the soil several inches above the sur- 
rounding area as it will settle down 
considerably. Now we are ready to 
plant. 

In planting, first of all, we should 
consider height or elevation. This de- 
pends upon the type of bed we are 
planting. In a wall bed (a bed having 
a background) we plant the tallest at 
the back. In an open bed we plant 
the tallest in the center. 

This should be helpful to us in plac- 
ing our masses: All fall-blooming 


perennials are tall, while the reverse 
is true of plants which bloom in the 
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Spring. We can also depend upon not flower as freely and the blooms (rrtensia Virginica Blue Shade 
every perennial presenting a good are not as large as when they were compactum Yellow Sun 
mass of foliage until its blooming younger. Such plants should be care- Mav 
period, after which many perennials fully lifted and divided, discarding tomentosum White Sain 
become unsightly. Taking this into the oldest part of the root and plant- Viola, JerseyGem —Purplish blue Orn enSelt 
consideration, we are assured of a_ ing back into the border only the iceland Poppy Yellow Sun 
. , June 
good mass of foliage throughout the youngest offsets. As a general rule, ne 
season, wherever we plant fall-bloom- spring-blooming plants should be di- grandiflora Yellow Sun 
ing perennials. Some of the early- vided in the early Fall and fall-bloom- Hybrid Delphinium va. po Sun or hall 
- ‘ : . . ‘ . s 8 
blooming plants, if cut back, not too ing plants in the Spring; thus provid- a 
severely after flowering, will present ing for the plant to become _estab- Ponte of Giteetines 
a fairly good foliage effect and pos- lished before its blooming period, at and Lanien to 
sibly give a little more bloom on the which time we may expect it to bloom eames Pink Shade 
new growth. This practice does as usual if we have not made our di- 7 perenne Blue bile 
weaken the root system, although some visions too small. Gypsophila, Ehrlei White Sun 
ss vd . - . (New, double) 
of our hardier and earlier blooming Perhaps we have a well-established qy(iavaviiiece Pale pink Sun 
perennials will stand it without injury. perennial border or several of them. August 
° ° . nt ae Boitonia, Latisquama Pale pink Sun 
We can-increase the period of bloom If so, we need not let our interest in  peiphinium, (in 
of many perennials by removing the perennial gardening wane. We can gabloom again) - A 
‘ 7 ° * $ . alvia azurea ue Ss 
fading flowers and not allowing the always change our garden picture to  Seprember and oe 
plant to seed. This also helps to keep make it more interesting just as we October 
‘ f f it Delphinium Blue Sun or half 
our gardens neat,—what is more un- change the placement of our furniture shade 
attractive than a plant covered with in our home. We can change our ele- Pyrethrum any . 
| ; - é t s 
withered flowers? vation, introduce a new color, try out yeienium superbum Yellow ao 
I would suggest strong clumps and a4 new or unusual plant or see what we Aconitum napellus White or 
: dark blue Sun or shade 


masses of foliage to rest the eye and 
give setting to our garden pictures. 
As long as the bloom is continuous and 
harmonious, the fewer varieties and 
the larger the masses used the better. 
With perennials alone, continuous 
bloom is a problem, but with thought- 
ful care and planning we can maintain 
bloom in different parts of the garden 
almost continuously. I prefer the use 
of dwarf Evergreens and Shrubs 
which produce a foliage’ effect 
throughout the season. 

If the soil has been well prepared, 
our garden need not be watered ex- 
cept during prolonged hot, dry 
weather. If we do any transplanting, 
these plants should be well watered 
until they become established in their 
new position. When watering the 
border, let the water soak deeply into 
the soil. Just sprinkling the surface 
fails to accomplish any good but does 
tend to make the plants more sus- 
ceptible to the hot sun by encouraging 
root growth near the surface of the 
ground. 

A light mulch of straw manure is 
generally beneficial. Do not apply any 
protection until the ground is frozen 
and winter conditions have set in. 
Generally speaking, in Central New 
York, this is about the latter part of 
December. We mulch our perennials 
not to keep them from freezing (as 
many suppose), but to keep them 
from alternate freezing and thawing 
in late Winter and Early Spring. We 
must not remove the mulch too early, 
but must watch closely and remove it 
before the plants start growing up 
through the straw. The time for this 
varies yearly, according to the season. 
When applying a mulch of straw ma- 
nure, if the manure is allowed to fall 
around the plants and the straw 
shaken loosely on top, the straw is 
easily removed in the Spring. Then 
the manure may be dug into the soil 
about the plants and will be all the 
fertilizer required for that season. 

Many perennials after a few years 
cease to give satisfaction. They do 


can do to bring about continuous 
bloom. 

I should like to give a few sugges- 
tions for a garden in blue, yellow and 
white with almost continuous bloom. 
Some pinks are included for contrast. 
No doubt some part of every garden 
is shady and some of the plants I will 
mention are for shade and may be 
planted in the places to which they 
are adapted. 


NAME COLOR SUN OR SHADE 
April 
Giant Cowslip Yellow Shade 
Arabis alpina White Sun 
Phlox subulata blue Blue Sun 


These are well-known perennials of 
easy culture and adapted to our cli- 
mate. The blooming periods would 
overlap as every season varies but 
there would be no clashing of colors 
throughout the entire season. The 
pink shades of the Lupins, Colum- 
bines, Tunica and Boltonia would 
serve to make a delightful contrast. 


We al! have our own ideas about 
color and continuity of bloom in the 
perennial garden, so do let us make 
our gardens individual. 





Giant Mulleins 
BY WM. W. HIGGINS, 


HE common Mullein (Verbascum 

thapsus) a familiar biennial weed 

in pastures, makes a fine ornamental 
when given a good chance in garden soil. 
The picture shows-a group of volunteer 
Mulleins near my garden tool-house in 
Northern New Jersey. 


in New Jersey 


(in Rural New-Yorker) 


There were 32 of these Mulleins, which 
the previous year came up in the herb 
border beside the path. The next Spring 
they made beautiful rosettes of delicate 
green velvety foliage, and by Midsum- 
mer reached the greatest size ever seen 
hereabouts. 


The tallest shown in the 








A Group of Lordly Mulleins 


picture was nine feet, the seed 
stalk being four feet long. Ten 
of them were over eight feet, 
and several had a number of 
seed stalks around the main 
one, like a branched candle- 
stick. The largest leaves were 
20 inches long and five wide. 
The soil in which these Mul- 
leins grew is a sandy loam, 
and evidently just what they 
wanted. By the latter part of 
Summer the Mullein loses some 
of its lower leaves and gets a 
little ragged, but it usually 
makes a good showing until 
late August. 

If formal groups are wanted, 
the seedlings may be trans- 
planted readily. As a rule it 
is most effective in a semi- 
wild garden. In Great Britain 
this American Mullein is 
valued in herbaceous borders, 
as a background. 
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The 1929 Gladiolus Season in aan 


BY ADAM STEINHAUER, 


HE 1929 Gladiolus season for 

Detroit and vicinity is a thing 

of the past and is regarded by 
many as not a bad one. 

Though we experienced neither 
torrential floods nor severe thunder 
or hail storms, the weather for this 
season was on the rampage, and not 
for the best interest of the Gladiolus 
patch. 

Though we had the wettest April in 
a half of a century, it was possible 
for the back-yard amateur to set his 
Glads to good advantage, for this 
month, wet as it was, had plenty of 
unusually warm and sunshiny days. 

A cold May followed with plenty of 
frosty mornings. 

Gladiolus activities in the field 
started sometime in June. It was still 
cold, and a deficiency in precipitation 
was felt not only throughout this 
month, but also throughout the entire 
blooming season and particularly so 
during the month of August. 

The earlier varieties, with very 
few exceptions, produced good results, 
though their multiplication was below 
normal. 

Among the very best early blooming 
varieties this season were the follow- 
ing: Austin’s Gold Eagle and Loyalty; 
Kunderd’s Golden Frills and White 
Pearl; Vaughan’s White and Sov- 
ereign; Salbach’s Diablo, Sheba, and 
Nancy Hanks; Kirchhoff’s Violet and 
California; Diener’s Mrs. Armsby and 
Victoria; Frederick Davis’ Winona 
and Fairy Queen; Ruffled Gold, Good- 
rich; Ruffolace, Kemp; The Orchid, 
Sprague; Mary Frey, Gelser; Wm. 
Badger, Metzner. 

To this score of Glads it will not be 
out of place to add another score of 
varieties which bloomed for an unusu- 
ally long period: Salbach’s O. D. 
Baldwin, Senorita and Miss Cali- 
fornia; Kirchhoff’s San Francisco and 
Old Rose 36; Diener’s Richard Diener, 
Geraldine Farrar, and Thais Valde- 
mar; Kunderd’s Red Ribbon, Chicago, 
and Mary Jane; Smokey Rose, Miller; 
Gray Knight, Ellis; Amberosa, Davis; 
Opal Long, Goodrich; Golden Mem- 


ories, Tenant; Chocolate Queen, Vos; 
Juniata, Kemp; Mrs. Whitcomb, 
Fischer; Superba, Coleman. 


There were no hot nights in July, 
August, or September. This, together 
with the dryest August in more than 
three decades, produced smaller flow- 
ers and shorter spikes. From these 
adverse weather conditions the much- 
advertised varieties from across the 
seas profited the most. 

Thus Marmora and Hinemoa came 


(Mich. ) 


much clearer, brighter, and livelier. 
Pfitzer’s Triumph being also smaller 
this year had an extra bloom open, 
and it was bound to please. 

In spite of its short spike Victor 
was the brightest of reds. Mrs. 
Rattray needed no staking and its 
numerous small blooms were very 
pleasing in spite of the fact that they 
came way too crowded. 

Both Coryphee and Titan were very 
good, though crooked. The opposite 
flowered Canberra, Amethyst, and 
Jean Tenny, were among the very best 
in their respective classes. And as 
for the floriferous Berty Snow, ‘be- 
cause of its specks, flecks, and 
splashes, it was no match for B. L. 
Smith, Alma, Mrs. Hayward, Dr. 
Moody, Dr. Mayo, Minuet, Mary Frey 
or Miss Des Moines. 

The score of the most pleasing va- 
rieties of this season consisted of Sal- 
bach’s Pink, Sir Thos. Lipton, and 
Betty Nuthall; Diener’s Mr. Christ, 
Nixie, and Matilda Ann; Kunderd’s 
Lavender Rose, Pauline Kunderd, and 
Thos. Edison; Kirchhoff’s New Violet, 
San Francisco, and Flamingo; Lilac, 
Davis; Edith Mason, Vaughan; Rita 
Beck, Fischer; Senorita, Langlois; 
Grace Kimball, Prestgard; Olive 
Goodrich, G.; Red Tornado, Ellis; 
Lady Esther, Coleman. 

Above all things this season surely 
was convincing enough that for nov- 
elties and real beauty in Glads the 
American varieties are second to none. 

The surest prize-winners for the 
last few years at all shows were un- 
doubtedly Mrs. Douglas and Mr. 
Phipps. 

The Gladiolus is regarded as the 
easiest flower to grow, but when one 
turns out a Phipps with twenty 
blooms open at once, in perfect for- 
mation,—then he is no more an 
amateur. 

By the middle of September, the 
few frosty mornings declared officially 
the Gladiolus blooming season at a 
close. Of course, there were still a 
few scattered blooms by the middle of 
October, but these did not amount to 
very much. 

And so, for the very best results 
with Glads, all the corms must be in 
the ground by the middle of May and 
the later a variety blooms the sooner 
it should be set out. 





My Surprise with Glad Bulblets 


gAST Spring a neighbor gave me 200 
Glad bulblets the largest being 
size of a garden pea. I planted these 
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in row in garden about three inches 
deep and three inches apart and forgot 
all about them. 

They grew fast and to my great 
surprise within 60 days there were 
some dozen of them in bloom. Stalks 
were sturdy and the blooms about 
three inches across. These were in 
several colors though I do not know 
names of any of them. In vasing 
they proved ten or more good flowers 
to stem. About two-thirds of bulblets 
bloomed well. 

This November I dug them and got 
many two-inch bulbs and all were of 
good size and substance. Now was 
this a usual thing or do such tiny 
bulblets always grow to that size the 
first year and does that size bulblets 
always have fine bloom? Once I 
bought 100 bulblets of Luther Bur- 
bank and they scarcely made any — 
growth the first year. I am leaving 
a few of my Le Marechal Foch Glads 
in the ground this Fall to test out 
this plan in the South. Ground never 
freezes here anyway. 

One principal truth I learned this 
year as to the likes and dislikes of 
Glads down here and that is they do 
far better in heavy soil than in lighter 
soil made up of much humus and old 
fertilizer. One bed planted in garden 
soil and clay (from the pond) did 
WELL while another bed built up 
from floor bed of old barn bore poor 
stalks and blooms and were long in 
developing even these. I have de- 
cided the Glad (here at least) must 
have a rather heavy soil to stand up 
well. 

In a lot at Cemetery I planted some 
100 Fochs and they grew fine having 
stalks over four feet high counting 
the bloom. This was all a sticky clay 
soil. Am I right in my decision or 
not? 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Mrs. Darnell is surely telling a 
pretty big story above, but that she 
is telling it in good faith, I know 
from a rather long acquaintance with 
her. The only suggestion that I have 
is that while she tells about bulblets, 
it is possible that some of her bulb- 
lets were actually bulbs. I have never 
heard of bulblets blooming in two 
months from planting and _ conse- 
quently it does not seem possible that 
they bloomed as stated. Or, does she 
mean from the time they showed above 
ground? 

Such varieties as Pendleton and 
Norton will make fine bloom from 
bulblets, but they surely will not do it 
in 60 days. Indeed, where is the vari- 
ety of Gladiolus that will bloom surely 
in 60 days from planting, even from 
large bulbs? 

Mrs. Darnell will need to show me 
or give some further explanation. It 
is easy for a person to make rather 
careless statements and I have a sus- 
picion that Mrs. Darnell’s observation 
has not been very accurate, and the 
fact that she states that she planted 
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the bulblets in a certain way and for- 
got all about them, might indicate 
that she forgot a month or two, or 
more, of “elapsed time.” 

No doubt at all about bulbs doing 
best in clay ground, and heavy soil will 
produce the largest bloom and the 
best growth of bulbs. This is only 
a general statement, however. My 
own soil is mostly sand and where I 
have a little clay the bulbs always 
show up better. But there are so 
many disadvantages of working the 
clay that the sand is far preferable. 

Can someone tell a bigger story than 
Mrs. Darnell, about getting bloom 
from bulblets in less than 60 days? 


MADISON COOPER 





Glads Fail To Bloom 


In our vicinity Glads were a failure 
last year. Although I have seventy 
varieties, I did not have a bloom and 
some of my neighbors were as un- 
fortunate. 

The trouble was seemingly caused 
by a tiny Thrip (some say it is called 
Tarnished Plant Bug) which sucked 
all the substance out of the stems and 
leaves. The Thrips were so small, they 
were almost invisible to the naked 
eye, but there were thousands of them 
on each plant. I sprayed them with a 
spoonful of Black Leaf 40 and a hand- 
ful of sulphur mixed in a gallon of 
water, but this did not seem to kill 
them. 

I noticed that in gardens which were 
shaded, they did very little damage. 
On digging I found the bulbs smaller 
than usual with fewer bulblets, but 
this is probably partly due to the dry 
season. We had no rain from the 
first of September to the first of No- 
vember. 

Any information which you or other 
readers can give on the control of this 
pest will be greatly appreciated. 


Jos. A. TIFFIN, (Ont.) 





Raising Gladiolus For Pleasure 


Most amateurs raise Glads for pleas- 
ure. To get the most pleasure out of 
them, I give a great many blooms 
away to sick friends. Surprise some- 
one in your neighborhood with a nice 
bunch of beautiful bloom,—some per- 
son who would really not expect such 
a gift. 

A vase of Gladiolus on the dining 
room table during the blooming sea- 
son adds to the attractiveness of the 
room. Look for new varieties to open 
each morning and evening. 


I get a great kick out of bringing 


new blooms into the house and watch- 
ing them open. 

I give many bulbs to my neighbors 
and enjoy visiting with them and talk- 
ing over the beauty of the different 
varieties as they bloom. 

I would not enjoy the Gladiolus 
nearly so much if I did not share the 
pleasure with others. 


“PITTSBURG” 
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Some Iris Experiences 
BY GEO. D. JOPSON, (N.Y.) 


Connecticut village, when I was a 

ten-year old boy, that the inhabi- 
tants woke up to the fact that due 
respect was not being shown to the 
veterans of the Civil War who were 
sleeping their last sleep in the cem- 
etery on the side of the hill. It was 
decided that each school child should 
provide a bouquet and meet at the 
school on Memorial Day and march 
from there in a body to the cemetery 
and lay the bouquet on the grave of 
a departed veteran,—-some representa- 
tive citizens heading the procession 
and the parents assembling at the cem- 
etery to witness the placing of the 
flowers on the graves. 

A half holiday was allowed the day 
before so that the children could 
search the fields and woods for flow- 
ers. Naturally I went afield with the 
rest and gathered some Wild Flowers, 
but I was more fortunate ihan most 
of the rest, for mother was a flower 
lover, so I had cultivated flowers to 
mix with my “Honeysuckles” (Wild 
Columbine). I had a wonderful bouquet 
and it possessed a crowning feature 
which was donated by a kind neigh- 
bor—a “Flag Lily.” I was so proud 
of that “Flag Lily” that I was sold 
completely to it—in fact I was sold 
so completely at that time that I made 
a mental declaration that “when I 
growed up I would own a hul lot o 
’em.”” Some childhood impressions and 
declarations will last with us and one 
of the lasting ones with me was that 
“Flag Lily.” 

Years passed by before my dream 
of a “Flag Lily” was realized. Two 
years after that one wonderful event 
in my life, when I proudly marched 
to the village cemetery bearing, to my 
mind, the most wonderful bouquet of 
them all, we moved to a beautiful city 
on the west bank of the Hudson River. 
As the years passed by I did not for- 
get my “Flag Lily” for there was an 
occasional reminder during the inter- 
vening years by seeing one in bloom 
in some person’s yard about Memorial 
Day season and I would certainly ad- 
mire it with covetous eyes. 

I am now a property owner in a 
village twelve miles north of that city 
and have been for a number of years. 
I wanted in my garden, what I had 
come to know by its proper name, Iris, 
but did not know or find out where to 
purchase. It was in 1917 when I re- 
ceived a nursery catalog in which was 
listed Irises, Madam Chereau, Mrs. H. 
Darwin and Honorabilis, which I at 
once ordered, receiving them in the 
Spring and setting them out in my 
garden. With what care I tended 


iy WAS many years ago in a small 





those Irises! I certainly did not let 
them suffer for the want of water for 
they were well “soaked” every day. 
As I have a sandy loam, I rather think 
that was their life saver or possible 
protection from death by drowning. 
Then came the first surface freeze in 
the Fall. I was keeping a few fancy- 
bred chickens at that time, so I gave 
those Irises a good mulch of chicken 
manure. Possibly there may be such 
a thing as a protecting Iris Fairy, for 
I showed those Irises that same kind 
(?) attention for three or four 
years—and I still have those same 
Irises with me. 


The following Spring they bloomed, 











THE NEW YELLOW 
IRIS—W. R. DYKES 


This new yellow Iris introduced by the 
late Mr. Dykes, was touted as about the 
acme of perfection in yellow Irises. It 
really is a very beautiful variety with a 
fine branching habit, and almost perfect 
in form of flower. The color also is a 
very fine, light canary-yellow in stand- 
ards, with slightly deeper falls, but un- 
fortunately has a few dark streaks in 
the falls which you can see in the illus- 
tration. This may not come defective 
every year, or possibly in all soils. Not- 
withstanding this defect I consider it a 
wonderful Iris, and have great hopes for 
it as a seed parent. 

This stem was not at its best when 
photographed. Earlier in the day it had 
three flowers opened at once. 

I have read that it has not too robust 
a constitution and I have been giving it 
some protection in Winter. 

F. G. BretHour, (Ont.) 
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but there was a disappointment for I 
had expected that possibly my first 
Iris love, that “Flag Lily” of my boy- 
hood days might be one of them—but 
it was not there. But for “a’ that” I 
had a most gorgeous one and wasn’t it 
a beauty? With its golden-yellow 
standards, and rich deep-brown falls, 
it certainly was a marvel—and it was 
poor humble Honorabilis that created 
so much enthusiasm. 

A few years later I visited a florist 
and found he had a block of Iris in 
his perennial garden—four different 
varieties all in bloom. I right then 
and there bought some of each named 
as follows: King of Iris, Her Majesty, 
Saline, and a blue that had lost its 
marking, so I took it with out a 
name—only for its color. The two 
first-mentioned are easily recognized, 
but I learned, eventually, that there 
was no “sich animal” in the Iris 
family as Saline, but now I have found 
out its proper name and have it prop- 
erly labeled,—Prosper Laugier. In 
about an hour and a half after digging 
I had those Irises in my garden, blos- 
soms and all—and they continued to 
bloom. 

The following May I saw in a florist 
magazine that I picked up advertised 
Irises at eight cents each for three or 
more of a kind. So I ordered three 
each of Sherwin Wright, Princess 
Victoria Louise, Purpurea (1 think 
that Kochii will fit in better) Nibe- 
lungen, Jeanne D’Arc, Fairy, which 
proved to be nameless as far as I have 
ever been able to find out, and Lorely 
which bloomed a Rhein Nixe and ap- 
parently became disgusted, for all 
three died. I dug up the rhizomes and 
found them alive with maggots,—pos- 
sibly they were in an infected condi- 
tion when shipped. I took the matter 
up with the man from whom I bought 
them and he passed “the buck” on to 
another from whom he said he bought 
them, but promised to make good with 
the next order—but there has never 
been a “next order” and furthermore 
(curtain). As it was May when I 
ordered this shipment the plants were 
all in bud when I received them. They 
nearly all bloomed with no apparent 
deterioration to the plants, for they 
all multiplied nicely and came on with 
a splendid crop of blossoms the fol- 
lowing Spring. The following March 
I saw the advertisements of two dif- 
ferent growers of Irises so I accepted 
their invitation and sent for their 
catalogue, the both of which proved 
veritable Iris Cyclopedias to me, which 
woke me up to another realization 
about Iris, and caused me to wonder 
“how in heck I got away with it,” 
that is, the stunts I have already men- 
tioned. To be brief, I bought that 
Spring about sixteen high-grade Irises 
which brought to this town and laid 
the foundation for one of the finest 
Iris collections. So each year since 





then I have invested in new Irises, and 
expect to continue to do so each year. 

This article is not written as an en- 
couragement to “go and do likewise,” 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 


as I did with my early Iris attempts, 
for possibly you may not fare so well 
as I did. It shows just how much 
abuse an Iris can endure and still come 
along with a seeming contented smile. 


Conditions are not the same in every 
garden for Iris. Apparently I have 
ideal conditions and besides Irises 
are my hobby. I love them, I love to 
dig and work amongst them, from 
early Spring until late Fall, and if 
they possessed the power of speech I 
am sure they would tell me how much 
they appreciated that attention. But 
they do tell me and if you are an Iris 
lover they will tell you also,—how? 
Just simply repaying you by giving 
the best that is in them with beautiful 
blooms. Personally I prefer spring- 
planting of Iris; they seem to do much 
better for me. Possibly soil and other 
conditions may be the cause. Some 
growers will sell rhizomes in both 
Spring and after blooming, and others 
will not dig until after blooming. 
With me all of the spring-planted 
rhizomes will bloom the following 
year, but with the after-blooming 
planted rhizomes I have to nurse them 
along very carefully, with the result 
that about sixty per cent will bloom 
the following Spring and the remain- 
ing forty per cent holding me off for 
another year. Fully half of my Iris 
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have been planted after blooming 
time, and in spite of the possibility 
that I might have to wait for two 
years to see them in bloom I now have 
in mind three new releases this Sum- 
mer, of foreign Iris that I expect to 
plant after blooming season. 


You have read my experience with 
both nurserymen and florist. I do not 
say that it is the rule, but I advise 
that you purchase your Iris from the 
specialists—those who make the Iris 
a special study and spend much time 
and thousands of dollars annually to 
introduce and import new introduc- 
tions. Many of them advertise in 
THE FLOWER GROWER; and they are 
reliable. While I am no longer look- 
ing for Mme. Chereaus, Mrs. H. Dar- 
wins and Honorabilises, still I intend 
to maintain those first three in my 
garden for the inspiration that they 
gave me—just sentiment. 

And now the closing thought: I 
finally found the “Flag Lily” that 
made my Memorial Day bouquet, when 
I was a boy, such a crowning feature. 
I have it in my garden and I love it 
just as dearly as I love those modern 
marvels of the hybridizer’s art. It is 
an old one and it is possibly old 
fashioned—it is with me to stay as 
long as I stay—and its name is Flor- 
entina. 








Something for 


Our Children 








Case of Shelves for Doll’s 
Dining Room 


HIS time we will make a case of 

shelves for our doll house. We will 
need six pieces of three-eighths inch 
stock of whitewood, or any softwood. 
The three pictures in the illustration 
show the different parts. There are two 
sides 7 by 2 inches, the top 5 and one- 
half by 2 inches, and three shelves, 4 
and one-fourth by 2 inches. 

Measure, fit and nail the top piece to 
the two sides. The shelves are one and 
three-quarter inches apart. Use two 
little brads in nailing each end of a shelf. 


EstHerR HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Bible Stories 


OSES was a great leader and a good 

man, honoring and serving God. 
He was chosen as leader of the Children 
of Israel. Many had become sinful and 
forgot God. There were men, women 
and children. They were called The 
Children of Israel because they were 
God’s chosen people. 


God loved His people and made a great 
promise to the people if they would obey 
Him and do right. God appeared on the 
mountainside in the midst of fire and 
talked with the people face to face, but 
because they were afraid of the fire, 
Moses their leader stood between the 
ea and God, to tell them the word of 

od. 

The ten commandments which were 
given to the people by God Himself were 
written on two tables of stone. They 
were the laws by which they were to 
live, honoring and obeying God. 

One of the commandments says, “Thou 
shalt have none other Gods before me. 
Only the true and only God.” 

Another says, “Thou shalt not make 
any graven image of any thing, and not 
bow down and worship it.” Thou shalt 
not kill, Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

All of the ten commandments can be 
found in the 5th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
They are just as good today to live by 
as they were hundreds of years ago when 
they were given to the Children of 


Israel. EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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Mirror in Bird Cage 


HEN you have a pet Canary try a 

small mirror in the cage for com- 
pany. This may take the place of an- 
other Bird to a great extent, if you do 
not care to raise Birds. One Bird alone 
is apt to be very lonesome, especially if 
there has ever been more than one in 
the cage. 

I once had a pair of Canaries in a 
cage. Finally the little female Bird died, 
and I thought surely the other Bird 
would be so lonesome I would have to 
get another. I had at times put a little 
mirror, like are sometimes carried in the 
handbags, in the cage. Dicky was so 
used to seeing himself in the glass, he 
seemed to think that was another Bird 
and did not seem to miss his little mate. 

He will stand in front of the glass 
and fix and arrange his plumage, some- 
times seeming to caress and kiss the 
other Bird. Much amusement has been 
afforded by the mirror in his cage. I 
have even known him to sing to it. 


ESTHER HAas, (Kans.) 





Rover, Fred, and A Mother Bird 


OVER was a fine brown Shepherd 

Dog belonging to a little boy who 
lived on a farm near a large city. The 
boy’s name was Fred. What good times 
they had, romping and playing with each 
other. Rover was such a big Dog, he 
was much too big to stay in the house, 
so Fred made him a house all his own 
out in the back yard. 

One day in the early Summer, when 
it was beginning to get warm weather, 
Fred with Rover at his heels started 
over to the little creek that ran along 
the edge of the woods near Fred’s home. 
He had a fishing: pole in one hand, and a 
can of worms in the other. 

As usual, Rover was running and 
jumping in his excitement because he 
was so glad to go along. Pretty soon 
they reached the bank of the creek. 
Fred put down his can of worms and 
began baiting his hook. He threw the 
line out as far as he could, and sat down 
on the bank to wait. 

Rover sat down beside him for a while, 
but he was soon up nosing around the 
tree-trunk trying to find the tracks of a 
Rabbit or Squirrel. It was not long be- 
fore something began to nibble at the 
bait, which made the cork on the line 
bob up and down. Fred waited until the 
line was pulled under, then he gave a 
quick jerk. The line flew out over the 
bushes near by and became caught in 
the brush. He ran quickly to untangle 
the line. The Fish had flopped around 
and had gotten loose from the hook. 

As Fred started to pick up the Fish, 
he heard a queer sound in the bushes. 
Looking closer, he saw a neatly made 
nest in the lower branch of a bush. A 
mother Bird was sitting on four beauti- 
ful white eggs. Fred called softly to 
Rover to come away. Gathering up his 
line and pole and one Fish, he quietly 
started for home calling to Rover to fol- 
low. -He had caught only one fish, when 
he had hoped to catch enough for supper, 
but he would not stay and scare the 
Mother Bird from her nest. Fred was a 


kind-hearted boy and would rather have 
the one Fish and know he had left happi- 
ness behind him, than to have caught a 
dozen Fish and frightened the Bird from 
her eggs. 


EstTHerR Haas, (Kans.) 












Wind and Temperature 


To THE EpiITor:— 

Does wind affect a thermometer, or in other 
words, would it make any difference in degrees 
whether the thermometer is in a windy place or 
not? R. C. C., (N.Y. 

Answer:—If the thermometer is dry 
and properly shaded (put in the open 
air, but where the sun cannot shine on 
it) then its reading is not affected by the 
wind. The thermometer being an in- 
animate object and generating no heat 
within itself comes to the temperature 
of the medium in which it is placed, if 
not affected by sunshine. Our bodies, 
on the contrary, generate heat within 
themselves, and moving air feels colder 
to us than still air merely because it 
takes heat from us faster. If there is 
no wind the air next to our bodies be- 
comes warmed, while in a wind this 
warming is much less. That is, the air 
next to our bodies is colder in a wind 
than in a calm, just as it feels. 


C. F. MARVIN 


Chief of Weather Bureau, D. C. 


—(in Rural New-Yorker) 


Washington, 





Rooting Grape Cuttings 


To THE EpITor:— 

Will you kindly tell me how to root grape 
cuttings ? 

Mrs. C. E. BLANKENHORN, (Iowa) 

Answer:—Grape cuttings are easily 
rooted if they can be placed, at the start, 
in some position such that the bottom 
ends are warm while the tops are too 
cool to start. 

Grape cuttings should be made when 
the vines are fully dormant, and usually 
are cut to include three nodes. The roots 
must be started from the bottom and 
the vines from the top buds. If the top 
growth starts first the cutting soon 
dries out and usually the roots do not 
start at all. It is necessary to start the 
roots in some way before the tops begin 
to grow. 

If a greenhouse bench is available the 
rooting of grape cuttings is a simple 
matter. Just plant them in sand, slant- 
ing the cuttings to leave only the top 
buds exposed, and apply bottom heat 
while the air is kept cool. 






I know an old fellow who roots a lot 
of cutting every year in a box of sand 
on top of his furnace. Usually he gets 
a good percentage of “takes.’”’ Another 
roots cuttings in a box of sand on a 
radiator by an open window. 

A still different method of starting 
the root callouses first, and one that is 
used on a large scale, is to tie the cut- 
tings together into bundles with the butts 
even and bury them upside down in a 
dry, sunny spot. Cover the butts with 
just enough earth to keep them from 
drying out—an inch or so. The sun 
then warms the butts while the tops are 
held at lower temperatures by the cold 
earth at lower levels. Sometimes heat- 
ing manure is piled over burned cuttings 
to furnish the heat. 

Once the butt or root end is calloused 
over, by whatever method, then roots are 
ready to grow and the cuttings may be 
planted in the garden, to grow both roots 
and tops. 

R. A. VAN METER 





A Practical Bird Bath 


To THE EpiTor :— 

Gardening is my hobby and 1 raise beautiful 
flowers for tke enjoyment of my friends and my- 
self. I laid out my own garden and built my own 
Lily Pool (with the help of one of my neighbors, 
who helped on the cement end of it) because I 
want it to be my idea and express my personality 
rather than the ideas of a landscape gardener, 
an absolute stranger. 


Among the other things, I made my own Bird 
Baths, and how they have attracted our little 
pets. I took a porch post, (purchased from the 
lumber yard) sawed it in two, put a cement base 
on it and a large tin bread pan cover on top to 
hold the water. They have been very satisfactory, 
but the tin will rust in spite of all I do. The first 
two years I painted them with a heavy enamel, 
supposed to be waterproof, but blisters formed 
and water worked in under and formed rust. 
Then last year I cemented the inside all nicely, 
but eventually the cement cracked, I suppose 
because it was too thin. 

Can you offer any suggestions on what I could 
cover that tin with, so it won’t rust? 


Mrs. W. J. Von Essen, (Minn.) 


Answer:—I should say that I could 
help you with your problem! Was I 
not connected more than twenty years 
with mechanical work which used a 
large quantity of sheet metal? The 
remedy is not to cover the tin water 





A corner of Mrs. VonEssen’s garden. Note that there are two Bird Baths made as ex- 
plained. She writes that this picture was taken at a time when the Bachelor Buttons 
were at their height. The photograph is a most interesting one and indicates a comes 
growth and a profusion of bloom, and that the Bird Baths are decidedly artisti 
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receptacle with some other material, but 
to have a water receptacle made of a 
non-rusting metal like zine or copper. 
Either one of these is not too expensive 
for the purpose. Sheet zinc should be 
used and not simply zine coated iron, 
as most any metal, with water standing 
in it shallowly, will corrode and give 
out in a comparatively short time. Cop- 
per is more durable than any other com- 
mon material, but it is rather soft and 
more difficult to work successfully than 
zine and zinc will do nicely for this pur- 
pose. Go to a sheet metal worker and 
have him make the water containers for 
the Bird Baths of size and shape desired 
and they will last for any reasonable 
time. 

You have a rather unique idea for 
your Bird Bath and it is to be com- 
mended. Possibly the post where it 
stands in the cement will rot out soon. 
However, if care is taken to slope the 
cement away from the post carefully, 
and the post is kept well-painted at 
the junction, the water may not get in to 
any considerable extent; and if drainage 
is provided at the bottom, and if the 
post is white Pine, it will probably be 
sufficiently durable. 

MADISON COOPER 





Planting Help Wanted 


To THE EpiTror :— 


I have been trying to work out a plan for a 
foundation planting for our home. No two 
landscape books agree and no two nursery cata- 
logues seem to agree on the height of the same 
shrub, so I am not any better off than I was be- 
fore I started. 

This house is an old-fashioned one. I have some 
shrubs planted, and those in front could be 
moved, but not the Roses. I have no other place 
where Roses will do well. Where I have the 
names written the shrubs are planted. 

I believe in personality for a house as well as 
a person and do not want Spireas or Hy- 
drangeas,—everybody has them. I prefer shrubs 
that will not bloom all at the same time and 


those that have a long season of bloom. Expect 
to put in a second row on the northwest side 
next year. 

I have a bed of Iris on the southwest side that 
will have to be taken up. Would they look right 
to plant a row or two in front of the Barberries? 


Mrs. Ext Jarvis, (N.Y.) 
Answer :—Herewith is sketch and key 
to the planting of shrubs: 
A.—Tamarix—A fricana 
B.—Rose acacia, or Robinia hispida 
C.—Syringa—Virginal 
D.—Clethra alnifolia 
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E.—Weigela—Rosea, Candida, or Eva 
Rathke is very good 

F.—Kolkwitzia amabilis—Beautybush 

G.—Kerria Japonica 

H.—Pink Grootendorst Rose 

I.—Cydonia Japonica 

J.—Buddleia 

K.—Forsythia 


Tamarix:—Africana is tall and re- 


‘quires about two feet; while the variety 
Hispida is bushy and should have 3 to 
4 feet space. 

Most of the shrubs listed here will 
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grow 5 to 8 feet high if in a favorable 
situation. The pruning shears however, 
will take care of any that get too big. 


O. W. HOFFMAN 





Bog Plants Around Fountain 


To THE EbDITOR:— 

We have a pond about 15 ft. wide, with a 
fountain in center. Around pond is a 3-ft. wide 
border where I would like to plant some hardy 
perennials or shrubs, or both combined. Outside 
of pond is a cement wall, but not watertight, and 
the soil in border gets very wet at times. Also 
when the wind blows the water from the fountain 
spreads over the border where I intend planting. 
With these conditions in view, will you suggest 
what to plant for best results, and to have blooms 
the longest time possible through the season? 

7, &. 

Answer :—The condition described calls 
for bog plants, and some worthy native 
varieties may be found in the swamps. 
Among suitable shrubs are the Rhodora, 
Rhododendron Canadense, with purple 
flowers before the leaves in April and 
May; Sheep Laurel, Kalmia angustifolia, 
purplish pink flowers in Summer, and 
Labrador Tea (Ledum), with white flow- 
ers. Suitable hardy perennials are Sweet 
Flag, Acorus Calamus; Calla palustris, 
a showy arum; the Swamp Pink, Helonias 


bullata, fiowering in April and May; 
the Golden-club, Orontium aquaticum, 
very early Spring; Meadow Beauty, 


Rhexia Virginica. During Summer the 
Egyptian Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) is 
charming in such a place, and will flour- 
ish wonderfully; also the Spotted Calla 
(Richardia). It would be a fine place to 
grow Irises in great variety. The Globe 
Flower (Trollius), Lobelia cardinalis, and 
many varieties of Loosestrife (especially 
Lysimachia clethroides) would do well. 
There are some attractive native Orchids 
that grow well in swampy places, also 
Swamp Lilies and wild Arrow-head. 
—(Rural New-Yorker) 





* Soapy Water As Fertilizer 


To THE EpiTor :— 


Will you kindly advise whether soapy water and 
dishwater is harmful to grass and plants? I have 
a small bungalow and must be careful about the 
use of water. I wondered if it could be used as 


suggested. 
L. H. DALton, (N.Y.,) 


Answer:—It has been well known for 
years that dishwater and soapy water 
generally, is an excellent fertilizer for 
use on growing things; but caution 
should be used in not applying: it too 
largely in one place. If it is distributed 
rather thoroughly it is perfectly safe, 
and full value can be had from it in 
this way without danger. 

— (EDITOR) 





Raising Tulips from Seed 


To THE EpbITOR :— 

How can I raise Tulips from seed? I saved 
some from my Darwin Tulips, but do not know 
how to grow them. G. A. W., G.a? 

Answer:—Tulips are rarely grown 
from seed; this form of propagation be- 
ing used only by breeders endeavoring 
to raise new forms. They are easily 
grown from offsets. Where it is desired 
to grow from seed, the seed is sown in 
the Fall in a coldframe. It is sown 
Y%-in. deep, and covered with a mulch, 
which is removed before the growing 
season starts. There must be a constant 
supply of moisture so that seeds and 
seedlings do not dry out. It will be sev- 
eral years before bulbs reach blooming 
size.—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


WAS IT TRITOMA? 


The curious names that some people 
persist in attaching to plants, especially 
flowering plants, is most perplexing and 
often amusing. Noticing some unfa- 
miliar plants that were growing in a 
friend’s garden I asked what they were. 
I was informed that they were called 
“Hocus-Pocus Plants.” That seemed to 
me to be the limit. It has a _ thick 
rosette of thin narrow leaves, somewhat 
like true Lily leaves, but growing close 
to the ground. The roots are fleshy 
fibrous, spreading from the crown and 
bear small round tubers somewhat like 
those that appear on the roots of As- 
paragus Sprengeri. Can it be Tritoma, 
sometimes called “Red Hot Poker” plant? 
It seems that Hocus-Pocus might be a 
corruption of Red Hot Poker, caught 
by someone who was a little hard of 
hearing. Who can guess? 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


FLOWERS AND CHEMISTRY 


A reader wants the exact quotation 
and source from which the following 
originated: 

“A chemist may take a flower and burn it to 
an ash; then weigh the ash_and tell you exactly 
the weight of each coraponent part, and how 
much of this and that the ash contains. But no 
chemist may take that ash, put it together, give 
it LIFE, COLOR and FRAGRANCE, for Nature 
WILL BEAR NO COMPETITION.” 

My Ohio reader says that this is not 
the phrase at all but that it embodies the 
sentiment; the exact quotation is what 
she would like. 

— (EDITOR) 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


I am building a Rock Garden and 
would appreciate information concern- 
ing all of the plants to plant therein, 
especially as to location, as I have a 
situation which has sun in the morning 
only. 

GEO. WILLY, (N.Y.) 


FLOWERS WANTED FOR SHADY AND 


DAMP PLACE 


Can some reader suggest what kind 
of flowers will do best in a very shady 
and damp location? I will be greatly 
appreciative. 

A. F. Pratt, (Ohio) 


LILIUM AURATUM EXPERIENCE 


May I mention my experience with 
Lilium Auratum? For years I have 
bought bulbs of various growers and at- 
tempted to grow them, followed instruc- 
tions, and used my own judgment as 
regards to depth, mixture of soil, and 
so on. They grow to be about two feet 
high then fade and disappear. 

But I have one a friend of mine gave 
me while in bloom, as he was leaving 
town. I dug it up carefully and planted 
as I did the others. That was four 
years ago and last year it had 15 stems 
on with from 5 to 7 flowers on a stem. 
I notice it coming up again. Never had 
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any covering all Winter. Now can you 
or any of your readers tell me if I can 
divide it and when? My friends advise 
me not to. 

WILLIAM Prosser, (N. J.) 


GERANIUMS DROP LEAVES 


Will someone tell me what to do for 
my Geraniums? The leaves turn yellow 
around the edges and gradually die. 
When the new leaves come they are 
similarly affected. 

M. D. H., (S. C.) 


DEVIL’S IVY AS A HOUSE OR OFFICE PLANT 


The so-called Devil’s Ivy, or Philo- 
dendron vine, is now used as a house 
plant and for office decoration especially 
in St. Louis and vicinity. If any reader 
of THE FLOWER GROWER can offer de- 
tailed suggestions about the vine and its 
care, and place where best adapted it 
will be most helpful. 

— (EDITOR) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT LAUREL 


Is Laurel rapid 
enough so to 
market? 


in growth; that is 
warrant growing it for 
It is getting scarcer in this 
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region owing to promiscuous cutting. 
What is the best way of cutting Laurel 
so as to do the least harm to the plant 
or bush? 
Any information -will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


MARGARET W. HILLIAR, (Conn.) 


TROUBLE WITH PLANTS 


I have had trouble with Sansevieria 
and Stapelia. When I buy these plants 
they look well, and they grow during 
the Summer, but during the Winter they 
are inclined to rot at the top or above 
the ground. I have them in a room 
where there is wood or coal fire, but it 
seems to make no difference. I grow all 
kinds of other Cactus plants and grow a 
variety of window plants with success. 

Can any reader help me with these 
two plants? 

L. S. OSWALD, ( Penna.) 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


Can some reader give me information 
about chemical fertilizer for Dahlias? 
I have been using 5-8-7 mixture. I get 
sturdy plants but no blooms. Is it too 
much ammonia? I planted about June 
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first and they started to bloom just as 
the frost came along. 


THoMAS G. MACKINLEY, ( Mass.) 


DAHLIAS FROM CUTTINGS 


What part of the Dahlia plant can be 
taken to make rooted cuttings after it is 
planted out and growing in the garden 
or field? I am interested particularly 
in “pot-roots,” as the English growers 
call them; small plants that can be 
carried over until Spring in three-inch 
pots. 

JULIAN P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 


AMARYLLIS INFORMATION WANTED 


A reader asks for more articles on the 
new Amaryllis, stating that she has 
been collecting bulbs and material con- 
cerning their culture, and that she finds 
it an interesting study. Reference is 
also made to the famous cut flower 
market of Rotterdam, Holland. This 
reader states that much impetus has 
been given the Amaryllis on the conti- 
nent, and that comparatively few dealers 
in the United States are attempting to 
advertise it. She also suggests that it 
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PLAN IS COMMODIOUS AND CONVENIENT-— 


FIRST STORY BEDROOM FEATURE 


HE modern small houses that go by 

the name of Dutch Colonial are 

nearly always something else. They 
may be good architecture, but they are 
rarely Dutch architecture. Here is one 
that is truly Dutch. It does not make 
any difference what its name is if it is 
not beautiful architecture and does not 
have a good plan, but this design, 6-F-6, 
is an extremely beautiful one and has a 
plan which is not only commodious and 
convenient, but is unusual in its arrange- 
ment. 

The location of the kitchen at the 
front and the inclusion of a first story 
bedroom will meet the requirement of 
many women. The downstairs bedroom 
carries its own recommendation. With 
the kitchen located as it is one has a 
view to the front of the house during 
the long hours when working there, and 
this makes possible the setting of the 
dining room where there is a view of 
the garden. Both living room and dining 
room open onto the porch. 

The exterior is planned to be finished 
of shingles, in keeping with the quality 
of the architecture. The front wall, 
like many of the old Dutch Colonial 
houses, is to be stuccoed. 


Construction: Wood frame, exterior 


finish shingles and stucco. Roof of 
shingles. 
Lot size: Approximately 50 feet. If 


the first story bedroom is omitted, the 
house can be accommodated on a 40-foot 
frontage. 


Facing: East or south. May be re- 
versed for other facings or to take ad- 
vantage of peculiarities of site. 

Complete working plans may be ob- 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series. For further information, 
see editor’s note. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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is the coming flower for Winter house 
gardens. 

Can some reader with experience give 
us something in the way of a practical 
illustrated article? 

— (EDITOR) 


CARE OF TULIPS AND DAFFODILS AFTER 
BLOOMING 


When should Tulip and Daffodil bulbs 
be taken up; what care should be given 
them until next season; and when should 
they be reset? 

This information is wanted for the 
State of Texas. Perhaps these bulbs 
should stay in the ground through the 
Summer. If so, will someone please ad- 
vise? 

Mrs. B. G. RIVIERE, (Tex.) 


FLOWERS FOR A WILDERNESS CAMP 


Would some reader suggest suitable 
flowers to be planted around my camp in 
the Canadian woods about 100 miles 
north of Toronto? 


O. B. WHITFORD, (N. J.) 


JAPANESE IRIS QUESTIONS 


I am interested in Japanese Irises and 
would like to know about their culture; 
especially as to how deep to plant and in 
what kind of soil? 

mM. D. FZ. (S. C2 


FREESIAS AND TULIPS FROM SEED 


How are Freesias grown from seed, 
and how soon will they bloom, or how 
old must the seedling be to bloom? 

What method is best to grow Tulips 
from seed, and how old must the seed- 
ling be to bloom? 

I do not want to raise Tulips nor 
Freesias from seed in a commercial way, 
but I like to follow the plants through 
from seed to bloom, for the fun of it. 


JULIAN P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 


CUTTING IRIS FOLIAGE 


Will some Iris expert give an opinion 
in the following matter? About late 
August, when the Iris tips begin to turn 
brown and the long leaves seem to wish 
to spread out, the beds containing the 
plants look neater if the Iris is cut 
back;—say about one-third the length of 
the leaves. Does this make conditions 
unfavorable for the best results the next 
Spring? 

E. P., (Mass.) 


DAHLIA BORER 


Each year I have one or two Dahlias 
in my long bed, either much retarded or 
nearly killed by a borer. Is the egg laid 
in the stalk, or does the borer eat his 
way in? How early ean his presence 
be detected? 

Of course it is desirable to kill him 
to save the next year’s depredation, but 
how can one get ahead of him when he 
has once attacked the stalk? 


E. P., (Mass.) 


DAHLIA QUESTIONS 


Can anyone tell me whether Dahlias 
come in true color the first year from 
seed? I would also like to find out what 
to do to keep the bugs from eating the 
flowers. I had gorgeous Dahlias last 
year but the bugs were bad. 


Mrs. F. D. B., (Mo.) 
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ANSWERS 


MULCH PAPER 


Answering J. Quay, (N.Y.,) April 
issue, page 213: 

Our experience was this. We used it 
on Glads, big and little bulbs, allowing 
a space down rows between paper for 
Glads to come through. This space was 
depressed so that the rain flowed off 
paper to row instead of hilling up rows 
higher than paper, which would cause 
the rain to flow from plants to middle 
of papers. Our results from using paper 
mulch were 50 per cent better growth; 
taller, heavier and _ stronger stems. 
Earlier growth by two weeks than rows 
without paper mulch; and best of all, 
no weeding at all, because the Glads can 
hold their own in rows, but not in the 
“no man’s land” between the rows, where 
weeds are such a pest. A few handsful 
of soil, sand, or a few small stones, keep 
the paper smooth. 


This year we will use paper mulch 
wherever we can work it in. We find 
you can lift up a paper in a dry season 
and find moisture below it, but no mold. 


H. W. Barton, (Ohio) 


BITTERSWEET NOT FRUITING 


The Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
is dioecious, that is it has staminate and 
pistillate flowers on separate plants. E. 
C. Howe probably has a staminate plant 
and it will be necessary to get a bearing 
plant from the wild or somewhere, or 
graft his staminate plant from a bearing 
one. We often find wild grape vines 
(frost grape) which are delightfully 
fragrant but can never bear grapes. 


GEo. S. WoopruFF, (Ia.) 


MUSHROOMS IN SPENT. HOTBEDS 


I note a question from Mrs. J. W. 
Oster, (Ia.,) about the raising of Mush- 
rooms in hotbeds. 


She asks for complete details and cer- 
tainly the details that I gave some three 
or four years ago should be sufficient for 
her. My advice is that if she is in- 
terested in growing Mushrooms com- 
mercially that she should not attempt to 
raise Mushrooms in a spent hotbed, but 
make the proper preparation as outlined 
in my long article that appeared in the 
magazine. 

If she is only interested in growing 
enough to satisfy her own table demands 
I think it could be very readily done. 
I would advise using the bottle spawn 
rather than the brick spawn; and know- 
ing the proper conditions under which to 
plant it, then order it so that it would 
arrive at the time needed. Of course, 
there is always the danger of getting 
poison Toadstools mixed with the Mush- 
rooms in such a case, but the greater 
amount of the kind of Mushrooms that 
she seeds into her bed will be readily dis- 
tinguished from the poison ones; so I 
think that there is no particular danger 
to be feared if she sticks to the kind 
that she grows. 


Huron H. SmirTH, (Wis.) 


WORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


In April issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
page 189, under above heading, I offer 
this: 

Is there any objection to baking the 
soil before potting the plants? 


This 
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solves several problems, and seems to do 
the earth so little harm that the benefit 
is worthwhile. 

H. W. Barton, (Ohio) 


COMBINED BIRD BATH AND BIRD HOUSE 


January number of THE FLOWER 
GRoWER, Page 40, Questions; Practical 
Bird Bath wanted by M. E. Younken: 

I am enclosing drawing of a Bird 
Bath which I built in my garden which 


Length of Rod-Pointed at-Top to 
bear on Iron Plaie in 


Center of Mill. 






1o Keep Mill 
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has proved very satisfactory and inter- 
esting as it is seldom that there are no 
Birds using it during the day, when it is 
not frozen over. 

The Windmill is a replica of an old 
Windmill on Cape Cod, Mass., and built 
in spare time. There are 1500 shingles 
on the Windmill made of white cedar. 

As you will note the Bird Bath is 
formed in an automobile tire rim. 

The Windmill could be replaced by 
a Sun Dial on a shorter post. 

Please note that the iron pipe that the 
Windmill sets on, slides into another 
pipe that projects about three inches 
above Bird Bath, making it possible to 
take the long pipe out. 


JoreL M. BEeNssE, (R. I.) 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS 


Answering inquiry of Mrs. 
(Wis.,) January issue: 
I grow one hundred and fifty varie- 
ties of Dahlias and from my personal 
experience submit the following list :-— 


Olsen, 


Alice Whittier Oriole 

Ambassador Pappillon 

Judge Marean Radio 

Kathryne Douglas Rodman Wannamaker 
Lillian Sheridan Rose Fallon 

Marmion Roycroft 

Mrs. Eleanor Martin Sole Mio . 
Mrs. 1. De Ver Warner Waldheim Sunshine 
May Trower Hathar 

Natures Masterpiece Sagamore 


Hope that this list may lend some as- 


istance. 
q H. E. Grorce, (Ohio) 


ROOTING ALTHEAS 


Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin; 
rooting Altheas from cuttings: 
I have rooted many Altheas from cut- 
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tings in about the same way as you root 
Currants. I think Spring is the best 
time to plant the cuttings, but from seed 
you can get plants a foot high when 
one-year old. I have grown them both 
ways with success. I have a hedge six 
rods long of five different colors of single 
Altheas, and when they are in bloom 
they are a beautiful sight; some of them 
are almost great trees. 


Mrs. H. McKeEg, (Ohio) 


BEETLES ON GLADIOLUS 


Replying to Mrs. C. E. Friel, (Ohio): 

These black beetles are known as 
aster beetles. They may be controlled 
by knocking into a can of kerosene in 
the early morning, but if the attack be 
a small one, by knocking to the ground 
and stepping on them. Only be sure that 
you get them all or your garden will be- 
come badly infested. Plants may also 
be sprayed with an arsenical spray. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


PLANTS FOR COVERING CLAY BANKS 


Replying to Mrs. Clemens Vonnegut, 
(ind.) : 

Hardy climbing Roses such as Setigera 
(Prairie Rose) and its hybrids, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, Silver Moon, and trailing 
sorts like Rugosa prostrata and Maz 
Graf, and the trailing Wichuriana Roses, 
planted five feet apart each way and the 
branches pegged down for the first year 
or two will soon make a handsome cover. 

The vine Vinca minor (trailing Myrtle, 
Periwinkle) is evergreen and is also a 
useful plant for this purpose. Slow to 
start and therefore should be planted 
not more than six inches apart, but 
afterwards a rapid and_ luxuriant 
grower. In Spring covered with numer- 
ous clear-blue star-like blossoms. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


GLADIOLUS FOR A SMALL GARDEN 


Replying to B. D. Collins, (Mich.): 

Here is a list of easy doers: 

Mrs. F.. C. Peters, Opalescent, Lucette, 
Lustre, Crimson Glow, Golden Measure, 
Giant Nymph, Gold Eagle, Mrs. F. 
Pendleton, Jewel, Maiden’s Blush, Anne 
Hutchinson Spain, Eog, Fireflame, Joan, 
Lonnie, Manatee, Ohta, Pauline Jewell, 
Ree, Sweet Orange, Yesota, White But- 
terfly, Ethelyn, Debutante, Coral, Golden 
Swallow, Happy Warrior, Los Angeles, 
Mrs. A. L. Green and Rosita. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


CAUSE OF SHORT GLADIOLUS SPIKES 


Answering I. S. A., Roumania:— 

This was caused with us this year by 
dry hot weather during May and June; 
a critical time with Glads. Had one 
variety that behaved most unusually. 
Above the first bud, the stem divided 
into from three to six crooked stems, each 
surmounted with three to five buds. 
They were unfortunately cut and thrown 
out by the help before a photograph 
could be secured. 


J. E. ERDMANN, (Wash.) 


REMEDY FOR ASTER YELLOWS 


Answering Henry Lange, (Ohic) :— 

I have been told that there is no 
remedy under the sun, as yet, for Aster 
yellows. Two years ago, I lost a number 
of plants that way. Last year, as soon 
as I noted a suspicious yellowing of the 
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foliage, I pulled the plant up, roots and 
all, and burned it. I had only one or 
two cases, and got rid of those plants 
immediately. 

Now, I cannot guarantee that this is 
an absolute remedy, but will tell you 
what I did. Every time I sprayed my 
Roses with nicotine sulphate (Black- 
Leaf 40) I sprayed my Asters. The 
Asters were in the same bed, as they 
were two years ago, and I lost only a 
couple of plants this year. 

I do not know whether some varieties 
are immune or not. If seed was bought 
at a different place, perhaps it might 
not have been diseased, or so susceptible 
to disease. Hope this may help. 


HELEN W. GUSHEE, ( Me.) 


SCALE ON LILACS 


Answering Mrs. L. Wagner, ( Wis.) : 

Give your Lilacs a thorough spraying 
before the buds swell with an oil spray. 
The eggs winter over under the old 
scales, and will probably hatch in your 
latitude about June first. Around this 
date look to see if you can find any new 
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ones (they look like fine specks of pol- 
len) and if you find any, spray again 
with nicotine. “Hooster,” (Ind.) 


CARE OF ENGLISH IVY 


It gives me a thrill of nostalgia to an- 
swer Marie Henriksen’s query about 
English Ivy, for my earliest recollections 
include huge pots of this growing in my 
parent’s windows, in Bradford, one of 
England’s smokiest towns. We hadn’t 
an inch of earth on which to grow things 
except on our grave in God’s Acre, but 
my father made a hobby of house plants. 

This Ivy was ideal for that climate, 
where the sun shone little compared to 
our sunny American West, and where 
gas was used for lighting the houses. 
Ivy was one of the few plants which did 
not suffer from the gas. 

My father made ladders for our Ivy 
to climb up, and others he trained around 
and around in a big circle. He had one 
pot that was over fifteen years old. 

The plants were watered daily, with 
water which stood ready in a quart bottle 
in the window among them, so that it 





How to Grow Tomatoes 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


hotbed early in March for plant- 

ing outside in May or June, ac- 
cording to location. The hotbed is 
made up about three days before sow- 
ing the seed, which is best sown in 
boxes, then the seedlings transplanted 
into the soil of the hotbed, when about 
the size of B and C. Tall seedlings 
are planted as at C, but it is best to 
only keep the strongest seedling, when 
grown for home use. 

The soil used for sowing the seed 
and for placing in the frame, should 
be scalded or heated to kill weed seed. 

The plants are best handled in pots 


"T notbed « plants are started in a 





for home use, as they can be trans- 
planted easily, at any time during 
a dry spell, if necessary, without 
wilting. 

Strong plants are set out in rows, 
about three feet apart, in May, and 
staked. When fruit begins to “set” 
the laterals are cut away, A, and ma- 
nure water is given every few days, 
with abundance of water at all times. 
Where there are only a few plants, 
it is a good plan to place a drain pipe 
near each, with the top just above the 
soil, and to keep it filled with manure 
water as this will produce the finest 
fruit. 
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was at the temperature of the room. 
Repotting was only done when the roots, 
protruding from the drainage hole at 
the bottom of the pot, showed plainly 
that it was necessary. Top growth of 
English Ivy is slow. 

Our plants were prone to become in- 
fested with dark brown aphids, and my 
father used to smoke his pipe over them, 
when they would drop, apparently 
drugged, and mother would sweep them 
up. We had no syray then, but I know 
now that spraying with Black Leaf 40 
would have answered the purpose. 


Ivy is one of the most-beloved plants 
in England; sung by poets and adored 
by painters. It is an emblem of strength, 
of faithfulness and of constancy. It is 
no uncommon thing in that country to 
see three-story stone houses entirely 
covered by it. 


Mrs. Maup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


SIMPLE BIRD BATH 


Mrs. M. E. Younken, (Pa.) wants to 
know how to make a practical Bird 
Bath. 

I have one of my own make, used the 
past 6 or 7 years. I simply hollowed 
out a form in the ground poured in ce- 
ment and shaped the inside with trowel 
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and hands. It is about 2 ft. in diameter, 
holds a good bucket of water, slants in 
towards center so birds can wade in as 
desired. Six inches in diameter in the 
center of the form was hollowed out six 
inches below the rest. This gave a neck 
protruding below the bath whici. slipped 
into the top of the frame of an old cream 
separator, so that it stands about 3 ft. 
high and has the appearance of a pur- 
chased bath. Jt works; and the Birds 
enjoy it in the hot, dry times. 
C. W. C., (Mich.) 


GROWING TULIPS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. R. M. 


Wash. :— 


Tulip seed should be gathered when 
the stem is thoroughly dry. The pod 
will have started to split by this time. 
Darwins seed, but it is rarely that the 
seed is viable (good). The reason is 
that our cool nights retard the seed so 
it is not filled out by the time the bulb 
drys down; when of course the pod dries 
out too. Seed bearing, with me, does 
not make any difference in the bulb 
drying out. That takes place at the 
same time whether the seed pod formed 
or not. Where the nights are warmer it 


Shannon, 
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is probably easier to get good seed than 
here. For seven years I tried for seed 
and stumbled onto this fact by accident, 
after a conversation with some Hol- 
landers fresh from the bulb fields. Now 
I grow my seed under glass and have 
seed that will grow. By cutting open 
some of the seeds you can tell whether 
they are well-filled out. 

Now as to planting: All bulb seeds 
do best if planted as soon as ripe. Lilies 
will germinate at once and more evenly 
if planted when ripe. If held till Spring, 
many of them do not come up till the 
second season. This holds with Tulip 
seed also. Soil is important. It must 
be a sandy loam that will not bake. We 
plant in a mixture of pure river sand 
with equal parts of well-rotted sod. 
Plant an inch deep and cover with sand 
only, as soon as ripe. With our con- 
tinual rain all Winter there is no need 
for watering. The little plants appear 
in the Spring. They ripen off a little 
earlier than the large bulbs and we 
screen them out of the loose soil and hold 
them in dry sand until time to plant 
again, (September with us). We plant 
in six-inch deep flats as they are easier 
to attend to. If the Spring is dry they 
will need some watering. With us they 
take four years to flowering. We must 
be careful about manure, if too fresh 
and raw it will ruin the bloom. Have 
had some which come yellow for the 
first few times they bloom, then all at 
once they show their true nature, and 
do not ehange after that. In Holland 
we say they “break” when they do this. 
It really is seven years from seed plant- 
ing before we know what we really have. 
Have had some which bloomed the third 
season. Also had a few which never 
bloomed at all, but how they did multi- 
ply. These kinds, by the way, are 
really weeds, and in Holland they have 
been placed in stocks by unscrupulous 
enemies who tried to wreck the grower, 
as once in a stock they are almost im- 
possible to remove. The only way pos- 
sible is to discard al! large non-blooming 
clumps and all those that are still green 
at digging time. 

In Eastern localities it might be as 
well to protect the seed or the seedlings 
from late frosts, and from constant 
freezing and thawing during March, with 
rough litter which must be removed as 
Spring grows. Here on the Coast we 
find the alternate freezing and thawing 
is most detrimental to all bulbs but 
especially so to Lilies. 


J. E. ERDMANN, (Wash.) 








HEDYCHIUM 


Answering Mary O. Porter:— 

A Greek name meaning “Sweet Snow,” 
for the large, white sweet-smelling flow- 
ers. It is commonly called “Ginger 
Lily,” “Butterfly Lily,” and “Garland 
Flower.” 


The Hedychiums are _ rhizomatous 
plants and strong growers, often attain- 
ing a height of six feet. They want 
plenty of moisture in the growing season 
and will grow with their roots partly 
submerged in water. Coming from 
tropical countries they are tender and 
should not be allowed to freeze. In the 
South and in Southern California, they 
are grown in the open in partial shade. 
After blooming the rhizomes can be dried 
off and rested by withholding water until 
their growing season begins in Spring. 

The one most commonly grown is H. 
coronarium which grows from three to 
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six feet tall. Leaves are canna-like, 
light-green and pointed; flowers very 
large, from three to four inches across, 
pure white, with lip sometimes blotched 
green. 


H. thyrsiforme is also white-flowered, 
but smaller than the above with lip 
clawed. It is a native of Himalaya. 

H. flavum has large orange-colored 
flowers, the lip is rounded, and is a 
native of India. 


H. gardenerianum has _light-yellow 
flowers, lip oval and short. The fruit 
is red and the plant very ornamental. 
Comes from India. 

H. coccineum has sessile leaves, lance- 
like and sharp-pointed. Flowers are 
small, scarlet. From India. 

There has been some hybrids grown 
from crossing the above mentioned 
species, and one sent recently from 
China with pale-yellow flowers and red 
anthers. There are several varieties 
grown here in Southern California. 


EvA KENWORTHY GRaAy, (Calif.) 


ERADICATING WILD MORNING GLORY 


Answering M. V. Bindel, (Ia.): 


Did Mr. Bindel have reference to the 
Annual or the Perennial Morning Glory? 
If the Annual, then Flora I. Copple, 
(Wash.) has answered in December 
issue. If the Perennial Morning Glory, 
then that is “a hoss of another color.” 


The Morning Glory that is such a pest 
in Iowa is the Perennial kind; that is 
a Milk-weed Vine, that seeds little or 
none, but propagates tenaciously by a 
jointed root system. You might as well 
battle with Canada Thistle or Quack 
Grass as with the genuine Wild Morning 
Glory. The more you cultivate the soil 
the more it thrives. It will also live for 
years in fence rows and hedge rows. It 
has a white, milky, jointed root, that 
will grow yards in length, and is about 
the size of a large wheat or rye straw. 

It is a merciless pest in Corn and 
small Grain fields and in Gardens where 
it gets a start. Pulling the vines “in 
the full of the moon” in July and August 
is somewhat effective; (now laugh), but 
the best method of control (note that I 
do not say extinction) is to severely 
pasture or smother with straw, hay, 
refuse of fire. 

ALBERT B. ADAMS, (Ia.) 


SEED PRODUCTION OF THE NARCISSUS 


See pages 420-421, Sept. 1928 issue. 


Mrs. Powell, in questioning the effect 
of the hot-water treatment on produc- 
tion of seed, I think is sniffing at the 
wrong rat hole. 


I have nearly two hundred varieties 
of Narcissi, and last Spring I tried to 
get seed from many varieties, bulbs of 
established standing and bulbs imported 
the Fall before, and therefore newly sub- 
jected to the hot-water treatment. Most 
of the varieties developed pollen, but a 
few varieties produced but little, and 
a few apparently none at all. Of the 
latter were Grand Soleil d’Or, one or 
two of the mixed Tazetta stock, and one 
or two of extremely high breeding. 

Of seed I got but very few, but I do 
not believe the hot-water treatment had 
any bearing on results. When, the night 


after pollenizing, there came a severe 
frost and cooked the life out of the pol- 
lenized pistils, I was pretty sure there 
would be no seed; and there were none. 
From the flowers which passed before 
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heavy frosts were over, I secured but 
very few seed. By the later flowers, seed 
production was much more in evidence. 

For real success in securing Narcissus 
seed, I am sure growth in frames, or 
with other efficient frost-protection, is 
absolutely necessary. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


PREPARING DAHLIAS FOR SHOWING 


Answering W. G. S., (Ind.): 

Cut flowers for exhibition, the morn- 
ing of the day before Flower Show, with 
the dew on them, say about five o’clock 
in the morning. Dip stems one inch in 
boiling water, and place in pails of cold 
water in a dark corner of the cellar, and 
arrange for exhibition the morning of 
the show. 

Mrs, C. C. WHITLOCK, (L. I.) 


ORIENTAL POPPY FROM SEED 


In reply to Mr. H. E. Howe, (D. C.,) 
in regard to germinating Oriental Poppy 
seed; there is no trick to it that I know 
of. Two years ago I bought four packets 
of seeds of four different colors of 
Oriental Poppy and planted them under 
a miniature coldframe out in the open, 
and they germinated in good shape. I 
think best results are obtained in a 
sheltered coldframe or hotbed, where 
proper conditions of temperature and 
moisture can be maintained. 


HASLETT B. LEIGH, (Idaho) 


WHY THE PANSY IS CALLED STEP-MOTHER 


In the March issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Raid de Sharon asks why 
Pansies are called Step-Mother. The 
clipping below from The Country Gentle- 
men is interesting in this conection. 


“Set before you a large purple-and-gold Pansy— 
a pair of wide purple petals upstanding, a purple- 
and-gold petal to right and to left; and below, a 
very wide, handsome purple-and-gold petal. 

“Once upon a time the gentle wife of little Mr. 
Pansy left him with twin daughters—sweet little 
girls—to whom she gave purple velvet dresses, 
which grew as fast as they did, always fitting 
perfectly. 

“After the curious fashion of fairy tales, this 
foolish papa presented the twins with a proud and 
selfish stepmother, who brought with her her 
own twin daughters, as haughty and selfish as 
herself. She dressed always in purple-and-gold- 
colored velvet, and her daughters in equal splen- 
dor, quite casting into the shade the other twins. 
As to poor Mr. Pansy, he was sadly henpecked, 
being a small and silent person unfit to stand up 
for himself or his daughters. 

“As you are presently to see, there were just 
five chairs in the family sitting room, one for 
each lady. But Mrs. Pansy needed two chairs to 
spread out her purple-and-gold skirt. Each of 
her girls had a chair, while the other twins had 
to perch together on one chair. 

“As to poor papa he must have had a cold, for 
mamma ordered him to bring a pail of water and 
sit on a bench with his feet in the pail. 

“If you doubt this you may prove it right now. 
Carefully remove the purple upper petals and you 
will see only one seat for the two. Pull out the 
gayer twins, who have a chair each. Twitch 
away the haughty stepmother and you find two 
seats hidden by her velvet skirts. 

“Remains a queer little bunch in the middle of 
the floor—poor little Mr. Pansy! Pull him care- 
fully up and his thin little legs will emerge from 
the pail, from which you may squeeze a drop of 
water. 

“That is, if your Pansy is fresh. 
there is no water in the little pail. 

“TI have often done it.” 


Otherwise 


CARE OF RED HOT POKER PLANT 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Bittner, (L.I.): 

I have been quite successful in grow- 
ing Tritoma or Red Hot Poker. 

I have two varieties, June-blooming 
and a later one. Both are quite hardy 


in our Pacific Coast climate and have 
withstood winter temperatures of 12 de- 
grees F. with little or no protection. If 
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you care to protect against colder 
weather use straw or leaves for mulch 
around the crowns. Digging them is not 
good, because the feeder roots are broken 
or cut. They are fleshy and heavy like 
shoe strings and reach two or three feet 
from the plant. They seldom bloom the 
first season after transplanting, probably 
due to root disturbance or cutting. 


FLORA I. CopPpLE, ( Wash.) 


REGAL LILIES FROM SEED 


Answering George King, (Ohio,) and 
correcting J. A. VanKleeck, (Ohio) :— 

Regal Lilies will bloom in 16 months 
after planting the seeds, throwing one 
or two flowers. The seed should be 
started indoors in March and planted 
outdoors when the weather is settled. In 
the Fall they should be dug up and 
planted 6 inches deep where they will 
flower the next year. Never use stable 
manure where the Lilies are to be 
planted,—use bone meal. 


F. C. MACDOowWELL, (N. J.) 


CREPE MYRTLE 


Answering Ruth Jacobs of Indiana, in 
the December, 1929, issue: 


Crepe Myrtle—The botanical name is 
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Lagerstroemia and is listed in Henry 
A. Dreer’s 1929 Garden Book on page 
129, wherein they state: 

“This is one of the prettiest shrubs, and while 
hardy South of the Potomac, it requires protection 
in this latitude.” 


They list two colors, the Indica, or 
delicate soft pink; and the Alba, or 
white. 

I have a very small one, which has not 
yet flowered, and am wintering it in 
small conservatory. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


WISTARIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. G. H. E.: 

On consulting with some of the 
Japanese growers of this section about 
this they inform me that Wistarias 
grown from seed take a very long time 
to bloom, unless grown in pots and al- 
lowed to get pot-bound, which will in- 
variably force them into bloom. Plants 
from root cuttings however bloom read- 
ily. The remedy as given in Japan is to 
cut back the non-blooming plants hard, 
when they will bloom abundantly there- 
after. 

As this is a native of Japan where it 
has been grown for hundreds of years 
their experience is probably more reli- 





Plant Propagation by Layering 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


propagation in nursery work, 

different methods being employed 
for different subjects. Vines are prop- 
agated by serpentine layering, as 
shown in the illustration, each piece 
being cut or notched below a bud, and 
covered with soil till rooted. 

Mound layering is practiced on 
Gooseberries and some fruit stock, 
the old bushes being cut back to make 
new wood suitable for layering. 

Many shrubs can be propagated by 


| eer is a common method of 


layering the branches in early Spring, 
and a system of tip layering is some- 
times employed with Peonies and other 
he:‘baceous plants that are hard to 
propagate by cuttings. 

Chinese layering is practiced under 
glass on Draceanas, Crotens, and many 
tropical plants, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

Hardy border Carnations are lay- 
ered after flowering and the rooted 
layers cut away from the parent plant 
in September, when well rooted. 
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able than ours, in this comparatively new 
country. By cutting back is meant, not 
a light trimming, but what amounts to 
virtual mutilation, down to a few stubs. 
If you hesitate to do this would suggest 
that a good root-pruning with a spade 
will force the formation of flower buds. 


J. E. ERDMANN, (Wash.) 


PROPAGATING GLOXINIAS 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, (IIl.,) 
in the January, 1930, issue: 

The Gloxinia is fond of leaf soil and 
it may be used to the extent of one-half 
the bulk,—loam, sand and cow manure 
making up the balance. The foliage 
should never be allowed to get wet. They 
require an abundance of air while bloom- 
ing and must be shaded from sunlight. 

The leaves produce tubers so easily 
that it seems foolish to sow seed. When 
plants are wanted to bloom in Midsum- 
mer, the seed should be sown in early 
Spring. The seedlings are very delicate 
for some time after germinating and if 
the soil gets a trifle too wet or too dry, 
they suffer beyond repair. Let the soil 
be porous and light, using leafmold 
largely. Make very firm, give a water- 
ing, and then sow, and cover lightly. 
If the atmosphere gets at all dry, cover 
the receptacles with panes of glass to 
prevent drying. For flowering late in 
Summer or early in Fall, sowings may 
be made as late as the beginning of July. 

In propagating from the leaves, the 
common method employed is to take the 
entire leaf, make incisions in the under 
parts of the principal vein, (or they 
may be cut through) lay the leaves flat 
on the sand with the stalk buried, and 
give only enough water to prevent dry- 
ing up. Small tubers will form at the 
incisions and at the end of the stalk. 
During this process no leaves are 
formed, and the tubers should be har- 
vested and rested for the Winter in 
dry sand. In starting, bring to the light 
and give water, potting up when about 
an inch of growth has been made. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


CARE OF FUCHSIA 


Answering H. A. Hopkins, ( Mich.) :— 


Fuchsias do not require a high tem- 
perature; a very warm, dry atmosphere 
is not favorable to their growth. They 
need light and air,—not so much the 
direct rays of the sun as Geraniums,— 
but if kept in too dark a situation they 
will lose their leaves and drop their buds. 

Good rich soil is needed for luxuriant 
growth, and well-rotted turf mixed with 
peat, is quite to their taste; the dark soil 
from the forests, composed in a great 
degree of leaf mould with a little sand 
added to it, will make them grow luxuri- 
ously. The Fuchsia is a great feeder, 
and requires a good deal of room for its 
roots, when it is growing rapidly. 

Two-year-old plants will bloom pro- 
fusely, often having hundreds of flowers 
upon them, but they must have liquid 
manure once a week to be grown in per- 
fection, when buds start. 


JOHN Hicor, (Ill.) 


PLANTS FOR TABLE DECORATION 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) :— 


Mrs. Town will find the Everblooming 
Begonia and the Cyclamen very satis- 
factory. A table fernery of small Ferns 
would not require much sun. Helxine 
(Baby Tears or Irish Moss) is a very 
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dainty plant. Wandering Jew could even 
be grown in water for that purpose. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


FERTILIZING DAHLIAS 


Answering Sarah A. Sayles, (Ohio) :— 


While it is a very hard matter to 
lay down hard and fast rules for fertil- 
izing Dahlias, due to the different types 
of soil, it is quite easy to tell what not to 
use, and that is nitrate of soda, or any 
fertilizer high in nitrogen content. 

The writer finds that on his particular 
soil, which is a heavy clay loam, an ap- 
plication of fine bone meal, broadcast 
and raked into the ground very early 
in the season, at least a month before 
planting, gives all the nitrogen neces- 
sary. After that, or around budding 
time, a double handful of super-phos- 
phate and muriate of potash, two parts 
of super-phosphate to one part of potash, 
to each plant, will keep the Dahlias 
growing and give hard, firm tubers that 
keep over Winter. Too much nitrate 
softens the roots and they will shrink as 
soon as dug. 

Among most amateur Dahlia growers, 
however, there is a tendency to rely too 
much on fertilizer, and not enough on 
cultivation. Use the hoe and use it 
plenty, and you will not need so much 
fertilizer and will have better flowers 
and healthier roots. Half the disease 
and trouble with Dahlias is caused by 
neglect of this rule. People seem to 
think that all they have to do is to 
throw a lot of high powered fertilizer 
into the ground and then sit down and 
get exhibition blooms. 


A. C. PLUMMER, (N. J.) 


““MONARCH-OF-THE-EAST” AND OTHER 
BULBS 


Referring to Page 23, January issue 
1930 :— 

Monarch-of-the-East, here in Northern 
Indiana, is called Egyptian Palm, and 
is not hardy here. I grow mine outside 
in the Summer and store the bulbs dur- 
ing Winter. 

I also have Dracunculus_ vulgaris, 
from the Mediterranean Sea, which is 
hardy. It has a beautiful foliage in 
early Spring and blooms about June Ist. 
The bulbs are the shape of an Irish 
Potato, and the sets form in place of 
the eyes. 

Another of the Arum family is the 
Amorphophallus rivieri, sometimes called 
Devil’s Tongue, or Snake Palm. A de- 
scription of this has been given in these 
columns before. 


Mrs. E. M. Mosssurae, (Ind.) 


VINCA VINE 


In answer to’ Mrs. Falk, (Kans.) :— 


If a fine specimen of Vinca Vine is 
desired for house culture, take up into a 
large pot of light rich soil quite early in 
the season. In this way the plant can 
be trained and well-established before 
Winter. 

This vine is a great “rooter” for the 
amount of top produced, so always re- 
quires a roomy pot. As new sprouts ap- 
pear, pinch back frequently to induce 
branching and a heavier growth, other- 
wise the plant will soon become rather 
long-jointed and leggy. 

Do not hesitate to cut out old growth 
when unsightly, for new sprouts will 
come readily to take its place. However, 
Vinca is inclined to a dormant period 
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during Winter, but the foliage already 
developed should remain in good condi- 
tion if kept clean and free from dust, 
and the plant will present a very attrac- 
tive appearance in the window garden. 

It enjoys an abundance of light, but 
very little sun. 

The variegated form is generally con- 
sidered handsomer, but is not as strong 
a grower as the commoner plain-leaved 
one. Both sorts have beautiful deep- 
blue flowers. 

Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


CARE OF TRITOMA 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Bittner, Febru- 
ary, 1930, FLOWER GROWER, Page 96:— 

Tritoma pfitzeri is the best variety 
of Red Hot Poker that I know of. It 
will generally winter safely outside, if 
lightly covered with coarse litter. It 
will bloom early and more freely if win- 
tered outside than if wintered in sand in 
the cellar. 

E. L. Parker, (N.Y.) 


ANTS ON PEONIES 


Mrs. Wagner, (Wis.) should dust her 
Peonies with black pepper and she will 
have no further trouble with Ants. My 
objection to Ants is that they are so 
unsightly, and breed so rapidly. 


Mrs. H. D. HopKINs, (Vt.) 


CANARY LOSES HEAD-FEATHERS 


Answering W. M. Cole, (Conn.) :— 


One kind of louse destroys the feathers 
only, on Canaries; mostly head and neck 
feathers. Scald the cage thoroughly: 
then apply kerosene to all crevices in 
cage. 

Anoint Bird’s head three times a week 
with warm olive oil, massaging it in 
well. Feathers will grow, but it’s a slow 
process; so do not despair if Bird is 
valuable. 

Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, (Ind.) 


PERUVIAN DAFFODIL DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Walter H. Shedd, (Mass.,) 
Nov. issue: 


Peruvian Daffodil, (Ismene_ calan- 
thina), usually blooms soon after plant- 
ing, sometimes within ten days; and, in 
keeping with the Amaryllis family to 
which they belong, make their leaf 
growth after flowering. Do not count on 
any bulb under an inch and a half 
flowering. The bigger the bulb the more 
flowers and earlier. Even four-inch 
bulbs planted the last of June may not 
flower the following year because the 
leaf tissue has not had sufficient time 
to properly deposit the carbohydrates in 
the bulb, which produces the flowers the 
next year. These bulbs require, for 
proper ripening, very warm, dry storage; 
the furnace room is suitable. Contrary 
to some advice it is useless to attempt to 
force these bulbs in Winter, for they re- 
fuse to start until Spring. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


" DAMPING OFF 


Answering Mrs. B. Town: 


Damping off is a term for the decay of 
seedlings and cuttings, more especially 
just above the surface of the ground. 

The conditions that favor it are ex- 
cess of moisture in both soil and air, 
higher temperature than necessary for 
normal plant development, and poor 
light. Damping off frequently follows 
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copious watering of a bed which has 
been very dry longer than advisable. 
Damping off seedlings in plant beds is 
commonly caused by a fungi (Pythium 


debaryanum) or (Ricocthonia). Very 
little can be done to check the disease 
when such conditions prevail. 

The preventive methods must be ap- 
plied before sowing the seed, otherwise 
the seed will be killed also. Treatment 
of the soil with Formalin solution 1-50 
at the rate of two quarts to the square 
foot of soil will kill damping off fungi. 
The chief objections are the cost, the 
time required for it to act, and for the 
soil to dry out. 

If the fungi gets into the cuttings or 
seedling bed it may be checked more or 
less by withholding water and allowing 
the sun to reach the sand or soil of the 
bed. The only means of checking the 
disease after it has started is to remove 
the covers in order to reduce the tem- 
perature, and the moisture of the soil, 
and of the air above the plants. 


G. B., (Mich.) 


CARE OF ENGLISH IVY 


Answering Marie Henriksen, (Minn.): 

The Ivy will do best in a shady win- 
dow, in a cool room. Trimming it will 
make it bushier, but the well-being of 
the plant doesn’t demand pruning. It 
will require repotting only when pot- 
bound. A little bone meal will benefit 
it. The plant should have a weekly 
dousing of water, in order to keep the 
foliage clean and healthy. Red spider 
and aphis attack Ivy. Strong soap water 
will keep them off. Pieces of Ivy are 
easily rooted in water. 


R. S. WILMmorT, (Conn.) 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


I saw a note requesting names of some 
of the Old-fashioned Flowers. I am not 
so very old but I can remember a few of 
the plants in my Grandmother’s garden, 
fifty years ago, and I will try and name 
some of them. Perhaps it will help 
someone of the younger set who wants 


an Old-fashioned Garden. In Grand- 
mother’s garden I recall: 
Yellow Golden Buttons, Old Man, 


Bachelor Buttons, Bleeding Heart, Grape 
Hyacinth, Artemisia, Ribbon Grass, 
Moss Rose, Damask Rose, Eglantine, 
Spider’s Web, Portulaca, Job’s Tears, 
Hen and Chickens, Kiss-me-over-the-gar- 
den-gate, Verbena, Zinnia, Feverfew, 
Hollyhock, Rosemary,  Live-for-ever, 
Bouncing Betsy, Dusty Miller, Snow-on- 
the Mountain, and Jessamine. 

In my mother’s garden were some of 
these and many of those familiar to the 
gardens of today. I have noticed that 
people are looking more and more for the 
Old-fashioned Flowers, and I, too, am 
planting them whenever I come upon 
them. 


I hope this will help those looking for 
the Old-fashioned Flowers, especially 
Ethelyn Rinn, of Michigan. 

Etta BASSETT, (Mich.) 


MORE ABOUT BUTTERFLIES 


Answering W. K. Gast, March issue; 
I will say that Butterflies do many un- 
usual and unexpected things. 

Collecting Butterflies is a hobby I en- 
joy very much. Your two Butterflies 


having found your onion storage and 
hotbed open sometime in late Fall, when 
it was growing colder, evidently began 


Flower Jrower, Calcium, NY. 


looking for a place in which to hibernate. 
They probably found a nice warm crevice 
or crack and made themselves comfort- 
able for Winter. When your fires began 
warming up the places, they crawled out 
to stretch their legs a bit. 

Only a few species of Butterflies win- 
ter in the adult stage. The majority 
winter as Caterpillars or in the Chrys- 
alis. Some adults winter in rotten tree 
stumps, and under loose bark and rub- 
bish. 

On warm winter days one sometimes 
sees a Butterfly flitting around the 
sunniest spots in the woods. When it 
grows colder they go back to their chosen 
Winter quarters. 

It is very interesting to study their 
habits and actions. The Red Admaril, 
(Pyrameis atalanta) is very friendly, 
sometimes even lighting on one’s hands 
or clothes while the Monarch (Anosia 
Plerippus) is lofty, going high in the 
air when a human comes near it. The 
male of this last species has two small 
scent glands on its back wings which 
send out a perfume that attracts the fe- 
males of their genus. These scent glands 
appear tiny black spots to us and we 
cannot smell the perfume. 

I have caught the perfume from the 
Tiger Swallow-Tail (Papilis Turnus). 
If captured on an especially hot day 
their scent is undescribable, much like 
a bouquet of very sweet flowers. 

But, Oh, the joy of seeing a Butterfly 
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or Moth break its Chrysalis, crawl forth, 
and maybe cling to one’s finger while its 
soft crumpled wings slowly grow into 
shear silken beauty. 

I haven’t even hit the high spots on 
the interesting and unusual habits of 
these beautiful creatures. Anyone wish- 
ing some real pleasure will do well to 
study them. 

HELEN E. RvuYLE, (Neb.) 


TRUMPET VINE 


Answering Emil Mons, on Trumpet 
Vine: 

I think your Trumpet Vine gets too 
dry in the Summer, and perhaps too 
cold in the Summer. Plant it in a new 
place in the sun all day. Make a trellis 
for it and soon it will be covered with 
great yellow trumpet-flowers. 


Mrs. H. McKesr, (Ohio) 





PLANTS FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


Answering Ethelyn Rinn, (Mich): 
Plants for an old-fashioned garden: 
Blue and white Day Lilies (Funkias), 
Lily-of-the-Valley, Tiger Lily, Violets, 
Paeony, Carnation, Pinks, Scabiosas, 
Columbines, Snapdragons, Hollyhocks, 
English Cowslips, Bluebells, Mertensia. 
Shrubs: Lilacs, Syringas, Corchorus 
Rose (Kerria Japonica), Pyrus Jap- 
onica or Flowering Quince, Calycanthus, 
Boxwood, Arbor Vitae, and Snowball. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 





Guinea Bean, Not a Bean 
BY J. B. HILL, (Calif.) 


HE Guinea Bean story by Mrs. 

French in the Aug. 1928 issue 

brings out the following sugges- 
tions from J. B. Hill of Calif. We are 
glad to print Mr. Hill’s rather prac- 
tical statement of facts. 

“Probably no vegetable in America 
has been so misrepresented. First it 
is no sort of a Bean. It is a Gourd. 

“Cooked while small and fuzzy it 
makes a good substitute for Summer 
Squash. Some say even better. When 
thirty-eight inches long, one would be 
enough for fifteen people, (or one 
hundred fifty,) for it is then a woody 


e+. \s 4 
Guinea Bean (so-called) grown by J. B. Hill, (Calif.) 








shell that nothing short of a very 
hungry burro would touch. They 
sometimes grow five feet or more in 
length; flowers white, open about sun- 
down, and on a very hot day are done 
before sunup; cold days a little later. 
Introduced at a shilling a seed, (24 
cents) by a very able liar. But don’t 
forget it is all Gourd. 

“It is ornamental if well grown, but 
a much more beautiful vine and flower 
is Chinese Okra,—soup flower. This 
has beautiful sweet-scented flowers— 
114”-242”—lovely-yellow and blooms 
all night. Vine climbs by tendrils ten 


feet more or less.” 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


These are offered as subscription rewards and 
their usefulness is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. Pads for any year may be re- 
moved and other pads or cards substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side of 
the room. 

LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I have repeatedly advised readers to use the 
long-time subscription rate as an economy, not 
only to them, but to the publisher. The expir- 
ing subscription list is always the worry of any 
publisher, and the expense of taking a name off 
the list and putting it back on is large. Think it 
over when you renew, and subscribe for at least 
three years; or, better yet, five years. 

LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE FLOWER GROWER has a very large subscrip- 
tion list among libraries, because it is such a 
well-balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature. If your library is not supplied, tell your 
librarian about it or write me and I will send 
a sample copy. 

NEWSSTANDS CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


Sales of this magazine have 
the newsstands, 


increased from 
but there is a chance for big 
improvement, and readers will do me a favor 
by asking the newsstands if they carry THE 
FLowerR GROWER. Recommend it to your news- 
dealer and ask him to try a few copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercial grow- 
ers have accomplished an important work for this 
magazine, and thus indirectly for themselves, by 
boosting it in various ways; many solicit and for- 
ward subscriptions. I have many professionals on 
my subscription list and they are most appre- 
ciative, 

COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Put this issue of THE FLowerR GROWER up 
against any two magazines that you know of for 
facts and information on subjects in which you 
individually are interested in. Then compare this 
issue with any two issues of any other magazine 
or magazines, as a well-balanced collection of in- 
teresting, helpful and really inspirational litera- 
ture. Then please boost THE FLOWER GROWER as 
occasion offers. I am dependent on my friends. 


MADISON COOPER 











EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
plants, 

















RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Bulbs 


FIVE CANDIDUM LILIES—10 Blue Scillas, 10 
Cammassias, 18 Tulips, or 20 Grape Hyacinths 50c. 
All five $2.00. Thirty planting size Candidum Lilies 
$1.00. 100 Grape Hyacinths $2.00. Joe Smith, 
Olympia, Wash. 











Cacti 


CACTI GARDEN PLANTED IN BEAUTIFUL MEX- 
ican-Indian Hand-decorated six inch bowl, only $3.00 
3 inch bowl planted $1.50 prepaid. 
$1.50. Catalogue with 





{0 “Miniature i 
iniature cacti prepaid 
package Rare Cacti seeds 25c. Beautiful Large Speci- 
men Rare cacti $1.50 each prepaid. Address—Mrs. 
g E. Pattison, Desert Plant Co., Station A, El Paso 
exas. 


TEN CACTI — Selected “plants - of” pleasing contrast, 
suitable for potting or outdoor gardens, $2.75 postpaid. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Bridwell Brothers, Winkel- 
man, Ariz. 


DESERT CACTUS—S different varieties, all blooming 
size, parcel post prepaid, $2.50. From mountains on 
Mexico border. 100 or more, special price. Cc. 

















Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 
Dahlias 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG featuring Choice 


Dahlias that Save You Money, sent on request. Seattle 
won Gardens, Box 524, Georgetown Sta., Seattle, 
ash. 


JANE COWL PLANTS, $1.50. 
paid and insured, 25c extra. 
Audubon, N. J. 





Tubers $3.00. Post- 
W. Burroughs, 








Delphiniums 





10 DELPHINIUMS Gold Medal Hybrids $1.25. 10 
Chinese Delphiniums $1.00. 12 Iris Assorted $1.25. 
Catalog Free. Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my 
choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Ave- 








rubs, hot hous 
ete. All told by E. ‘c. Vick ia 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free on aoprers. pay- 
able $1 a month 
Send name today and get books 
at pubiisher’s risk. Garden 
‘older . THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. ¥15 

















on. and nue, W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 
Fertilizer 
t satisfied. ROTTED COW MANURE IN BAGS—100 Ibs., 
$1.00; 1000 lbs., $9.50; 2000 Ibs. $18.00. 10 per 


cent off on carload lots. W. S. Washburn, Heuvelton, 


I. x. 








Gladioli 





At Amazingly 
Low Prices 


Price lists a upon request. Many NEW 
arieties introduced. 


_Holland-American Tulip Ce. 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 














Leaurntle bea 






stig oa APE ARCHITECT 


| Wr. At Home—By Mail 
Va ti Big fees; pleasant healthful 
dignified, uncrowded 


LANDSCAPE 
Member National Home 
Study Council 


22 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lows 


GLADIOLUS, FREE. Actually. Order from my 
catalogue at single or doz. price to One Dollar or more 
and I will add, free, postpaid, others, good sorts, my 


selection, all labeled, to same amount. Up to ‘Tune 
15th; not later. Name second choice. (2) 100 bloom- 
ing size, 10 or more fine varieties, ail labeled, One 


dollar, postpaid. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Towa. 








Iris 





8 DIFFERENT FOR $1.00, your choice of 100 varie- 
ties. Only large plants shipped. Send for list. Weed’s 
Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 
IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, 
ferent, prepaid, for $1.00. Ask 

John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 


CLOSING OUT—100 named varieties of Iris at half 
price. List. James Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 





all dif- 
for list now ready. 
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Jubilee, Magnificent, Marjorie 
Morning Splendor, Mrs. Matson, 
Yellow Moon—$1.00 each. 
Send for cata- 


York, Lord Lambourne, 
Tinley, Mary Gibson, 
Prairie Gold, Tenebrae, 
Any 7 for $5.00. The lot $10.00. 





logue. Riverview Gardens, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

BULBOUS IRISES NOVELTY —Choicest varieties. 
Dutch, Spanish, English, priced reasonably. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus. Catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 





IRIS BARGAINS—10c each: Lorelei, Caprice, Nibel- 
ungen, Lohengrin, Chereau, Dalmatica. 15c: Mother 
of Pearl,: Alcazar, Lent Williamson, Rheinixe, Aurora, 
Dream, Merlin, Romany. 25c: Ambassadeur, Pros- 
pero, Opera, Rheintraube, Kastor, Anna Farr, Gaudi- 
chau, Ballerine, Magnifica, Duke York. Named mixed: 
$4.00 per hundred. A. J. Lucht, Blissfield, Mich. 





IRIS COLLECTION—No. 1 Alcazar, Lent Williamson, 


Cecil Minturn, Georgia, Dream, Crusader, Seminole, 
Shekinah, Prospero, Moliere, 50. No. 2 Ambassa 
deur, Morning Splendor, OF Gaudichau, Mildred 


Presby, Ballerine, Susan Bliss, Asia, Suzanne Autis- 
sier, Sunset, Robt. Wallace, $5.00. No. 3 Dominion, 
Moa, Duke of Bedford, $9. ‘00. ‘All prepaid and guar- 
anteed true. - Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 








Peonies 





PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection 
of Singles and Japs. [Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send 
for catalogue. W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 


A_ COLLECTION of 10 choice Peonies for $20.00. 
Alma (Jap), Aureolin, (Jap), Elisa, Francis Willard, 
Francis Rousseau, Grace Loomis, James Kelway, Raoul 
Dessert, Sarah Bernhardt, Cherry Hill. Cash with 
order, Post Paid. Herbert F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 


PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
varieties. R. C. Schneider, 708 Osceola Ave., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 














Perennial Plants 


SURPLUS YOUNG PLANTS AT WHOLESALE 
prices—One dollar dozen postpaid. Wrexham and Van- 
derbilt strain Delphinium—Belladonna, double Holly- 








hocks, Coreopsis, Sweet William, Pinks, Foxglove, 
Agrostemma, Chrysanthemums, Gaillardia. Delaware 
Valley Flower Farms, Beverly, N. J. 

Violas 





VIOLAS—Pkt. each 10 choice kinds, German strains 
$1.00. Sow now. All colors, strong plants early fall 
delivery, $1.00 dozen. Make your reservations for fine 
Violas this month. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Wild Flowers 


ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS, shrubs, and vines, 
also other hardy perennials. Catalog sent on request. 
8S. A. Camp, Ovando, Mont. 

















Miscellaneous 


$1.00 POSTPAID—any ONE item, 6 for $5.00. 25 

—— Strawberries or Latham Raspberries. 8 Chi- 

nese Peonies, Roses or Lilacs. 4 Evergreens, 

Shrubs, y or Regal Lilies. 7 Iris, Phlox, Ferns, 

7 (all different). Landscape Suggestions and Cata- 

log Free. Strand’s Nursery, Box 55, Taylors Falls, 
inn. 


GOLD FISH—VJapanese, Chinese and American fancy 
fish, aquarium plants. We make artistic, durable aqua- 
riums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, etc. 
Interesting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery, 
Racine, Wis. 


PYRETHRUM- oe y and Double Mixed. 
Sturdy one yeas old plants, $1.00 per dozen. Wright- 
wood Gardens, R , Freeport, Ils. 


ONE EACH OF 10 NAMED IRIS $1.00—One each 














of 5 Rock Garden Plants $1.00. Both collections 
$1.75. Hughel Gardens, 5348 Ohmer Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





JUNE ONLY-—Strong transplanted Columbine, Bella- 
donna Delphinium, Arabis, Pinks, Iberis, Saponaria, 
Iceland Poppies, Pyrethrum, Shastas, Coreopsis, Gail- 
lardia, Mixed campanulas, only 50c doz. Special—s80 
plants for rock garden, 16 kinds labeled. y express 
$5.00. Paul Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. 





GARDEN GOLD COLLECTION—Gold Imperial, Shek- 
inah, Afterglow, Empire, Mrs. Neubrunner; one each of 
all five for $1.00 postpaid. Price list of rare and se- 
lected Irises and originations. The Iris Garden, 7323 
Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 


12 CHOICE VARIETIES of German Iris for $3.00. 
Ambassadeur, Ballerine, Lady Bing, Lord of June, Mlle. 
Schwartz, Prospero, Rheingauperle, Rota, Shekinah, 
Roseway, Opera, Knysna. Cash with order, postpaid. 
Herbert F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 


ALL HIGH GRADE—Ballerine, Magni- 
fica, Balboa, Esplendido, Prospero, Morriso Georgia, 
Queen Caterina, Seminole, Shekinah, Mother "Pearl. All 
$2.50 prepaid. Lord Lambourne, Morning Splendor, 
Asia, Rosado, Avalon, Susan Bliss, Ambassadeur, Azu- 
lado, Ramona, Sunset. All $3.50 prepaid. Send for 
list. _Thole’s Gardens, 2754-45th Ave., Southwest, 
Seattle, Wash. 


SUSAN BLISS, Chasseur, 








Son 





Brandywine, Ambassadeur, 





40c each Coronation, Mary Barnett, Wedgewood, 
$1.50 each Great bargain list. Fairy Gardens, 
Napoleon, Ohio. 

AMBASSADEUR—free, with early orders. Catalog 


with complete color classification. Grand View Iris 


Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa. 








PRINTING—Letterheads, envelopes, labels, tags, etc. 
Ask for samples. H. Bauman, Boyertown, Pa. 


PEONIES, IRIS, DELPHINIUMS, lilies, tulips, etc. 
Fine stock, attractive prices. Postcard brings free 
price list. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


CACTI, AMARYLLIS, 








iris — Ten varieties Cacti, 
Five varieties Crinums (Amaryl- 

Twenty- five varieties Iris, $1.00, labeled, 
Bargain Price List. Joaquin Holquist, Box 
502, Pomona, California. 








A glance through the pages of this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER will 
convince any thinking person of the 
diversified and really helpful character 
of this magazine. Indeed, as I have 


before suggested, those who read THE 
FLOWER GROWER will do well to make 
comparisons with other magazines. 








